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How  do  you 
stay  on  the 
leading  edge? 


At  U.S.  Clearing , getting 
connected  means  helping  you 
build  your  business  by  leveraging 
the  power  of  technology. 
Embracing  technology  as  it  evolves 
enables  us  to  provide  electronic 
brokerage  products  that  keep  you 
on  the  leading  edge. 


US.  Clearing 

A Division  of  Fleet  Securities,  Inc.^ 

Member  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 


We  started  with  Market  Touch, 
our  touch  tone  trading  system.  Now 
we  have  raised  electronic  trading  to 
the  state-of-art  with  our  internet 
based,  Market  Touch  Web.  That’s 
what  happens  when  you  continue  to 
push  the  envelope,  making  your 
client’s  success  the  top  priority. 


Join  more  than  350  financial 
institutions  who  have  chosen 
U.S.  Clearing  for  prompt  accurate 
real  time  trade  processing,  record 
keeping,  unparalleled  customer 
service  and  the  most  competitive 
pricing  in  the  industry. 


For  more  information  about  the 
value  we  offer,  call  Joseph  Thrk 
at  1-800-221-3524 
or 

E-mail  jturk@usclearing.com. 
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Who  says  lightning  doesn't  strike 
twice  in  the  same  spot? 

Strike  one:  1993.  Ernst  revolution- 
izes clearing  with  EPS'-Ernst's 
Paperless  Solution.  Suddenly,  nothing 
is  the  same. 

Strike  two:  1997.  Ernst  introduces 
ENX™-Ernst  Network  Xpress  that  puts 
you  and  your  clients  in  the  forefront  of 
trading  technology. 

Internet  Trading.  Touchtone  Trading. 

ENX  " is  a model  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  sign  up  for  it;  your 
clients  get  an  Internet  trading  site  with 
your  company's  logo  and  color  theme, 
with  the  full  functionality  of  trading, 


account  inquiry,  quotes/news,  and 
research  retrieval.  The  theory  is  to 
keep  your  valued  customers  with  the 
best  and  the  latest.  And  to  add  new 
ones  who,  more  and  more,  insist  on  this 
technology. 

Another  important  aspect  of  ENX™ 
is  touchtone  trading:  your  customers 
can  make  trades,  get  quotes  and  make 
account  inquiries  by  simply  pushing  a 
few  telephone  buttons. 

A Big  Idea  for  Small  Offices. 

ENX  '’  has  another  element  as  well. 
Any  correspondent  or  correspondent 
branch  office  that  does  not  want  to 
incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a ded- 


icated line,  can  have  access  to  Ernst  o 
line,  24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week-  to> 
enter  trades,  quickly  check  multiple 
account  balances,  retrieve  news  and 
quotes  and  get  other  information.  It’si: 
cost-efficient  system  for  small  firms 
that  provides  all  the  technology  and 
sophistication  of  the  big  firms. 

Call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  at 
1-800-48  ERNST  and  see  what's  next  i 
now.  Or  visit  us  at  our  Internet  site: 
http://www.ernst-co.com. 

Ernst 

^Company 

Die  company  that  works  for  you. 
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Stock  and  bond  video  cotologs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS)..  .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL). . .$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .80071 7-9529. 


WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  16  years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
ond  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


FWE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  ^ 

t 4 


GEORGE  H. 

La  B A RUE 

GALLERIES 

I INC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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Founder’s 
Report 

By  John  E.  Herzog 

Suddenly,  io  years  have  passed 
in  the  Museum’s  life.  From  the  initial 
keyhole  conception,  our  present  situ- 
ation seems  well  advanced  indeed. 
The  first  exhibit  attempted  to  articu- 
late the  tremendous  achievements  of 
American  free  enterprise.  The 
Hamilton  exhibit  was  the  first  to 
concentrate  attention  on  the  contri- 
butions of  a single  person  struggling 
to  overcome  the  political  and  cul- 
tural mindset  of  the  day.  His  legacy 
shines  out,  with  U.S.  Treasury  bonds 
the  standard  against  which  all  invest- 
ments are  ultimately  judged,  and  the 
dollar  the  currency  of  choice  on  an 
increasing  scale. 

We  are  celebrating  what  has  been 
neglected  for  too  long.  After  the  stock 
market  crash  of  1987,  several  com- 
mentators expressed  their  regret  that, 
as  a nation,  we  were  no  longer  study- 
ing financial  history.  A costly  error, 
since  the  lessons  of  history  are 
repeated  again  and  again.  And  too 
often,  a look  at  our  financial  history 
has  focused  upon  the  worst  episodes: 
thieves,  promoters,  excesses  of  the 
period,  all  hyped  by  the  media  to  cre- 
ate a lasting  impression  of  the  abuses 
perpetrated  by  “Wall  Street”  upon  an 
unsuspecting  public. 

In  fact,  the  story  is  far  better  than 
that.  From  the  earliest  days,  public 
finance  was  of  consuming  importance 
to  Americans,  and  the  achievements  of 
the  system,  both  financial  and  politi- 
cal, have  been  spectacular.  As  a 
nation,  we  enjoy  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world,  we  have  been 
the  defenders  of  freedom  here  and 
abroad,  we  have  given  away  billions 
in  aid  of  all  sorts  to  others  in  need, 


and  we  have  been  the  innovators  of 
financial  management  tools  to 
enhance  the  nation’s  well  being,  and 
perhaps  the  world’s,  to  a degree  never 
before  imagined.  Let  us  celebrate  these 
splendid  achievements. 

Our  mission  at  10  is  as  it  was  at 
birth:  to  collect  the  artifacts,  display 
them  thoughtfully,  and  use  them  for 
meaningful  educational  endeavors. 
Our  magazine,  Financial  History, 
enjoys  an  enthusiastic  readership,  but 
we  must  expand  it.  Our  gallery  has 
attracted  many  visitors,  but  we  need 
more.  Our  program  has  developed 
greatly  with  our  public  presentation 
space,  and  more  surprises  are  coming. 
Our  website  is  bringing  new  visitors  to 
the  Museum  every  day,  and  we  shall 
be  adding  more  excitement  as  we 
explore  the  digital  world. 

Education  remains  a focal  point  of 
the  Museum,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  an  increased  visitorship  from 
school  children  and  tourists.  Devel- 
oping and  expanding  educational 
programming  is  one  of  our  top  prior- 
ities as  the  Museum  enters  its  second 
decade. 


Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Museum 
has  produced  nine  exhibits,  including 
Financing  the  Civil  War,  which  was  the 
first  to  be  converted  into  a traveling 
exhibit.  This  exhibit  was  on  display  at 
the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  for  a year  and  then 
spent  two  years  on  display  at  the  Amer- 
ican Numismatic  Association  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colorado.  We  are 
encouraged  by  this  success  and  are 
planning  many  more  traveling  exhibits. 

The  Museum  has  also  developed  a 
tradition  of  honoring  the  notable 
achievements  of  the  outstanding  men 
and  women  of  the  financial  commu- 
nity. This  includes  the  annual  “Out- 
standing Service  to  the  Capital  Mar- 
kets” award  and  the  Museum’s 
“Hero  of  Wall  Street”  award,  which 
was  presented  this  year  to  Louis 
Rukeyser. 

We  want  to  celebrate  our  nation’s 
history;  we  know  you  will  love  it. 
Come  with  us.  Help  us.  Share  the 
exciting  accomplishment  which  is 
America.  And  let  us  know  how  we  can 
do  it  better,  because  you  are  why  we 
are  here.  Happy  Anniversary!  03 


MUSEUM 

AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL 


HISTORY 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest 
public  repository  of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates, 
engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  11:30  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  daily.  Admission  is  free, 
and  special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4519. 


Bob  Carver,  author  of  “Thomas  Who?:  The  Legacy  of  the  Gibbons  Fam- 
ily” from  the  Spring  issue  of  Financial  History  invites  inquiries  and 
comments  pertaining  to  the  Gibbons  family  and  the  Gibbons  Collection. 
Correspondence  can  be  sent  to: 

Bob  Carver 
RO.  Box  112 
Lincolnville,  ME  04849 
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Museum  Welcomes  New  Director 
and  Gift  Shop  Manager 


The  Museum 
recently  added 
two  members 
to  its  full-time 
staff  after  for- 
mer Executive 
Director  Diane  Behrens  retired  in  May. 
Brian  Thompson,  former  senior  adviser 
at  the  National  Archives,  took  over  the 
role  of  Executive  Director  in  July.  He 
brings  experience  in  non-profit  admin- 
istration, public  policy  and  institutional 
development  and  will  be  responsible  for 
building  the  Museum’s  visibility  and 
support  as  it  enters  its  second  decade. 

“We  are  excited  to  add  Brian’s 
experience,  skills  and  vision  to  our 
highly  professional  staff,”  said 
Museum  Founder  and  Chairman  John 
Herzog.  “We  are  well-poised  and 
ready  to  play  a greater  role  in  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  city — and  to  celebrate 
the  uniquely  American  financial  his- 
tory that  is  represented  here.” 

As  White  House  liaison  and  special 
assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  Brian  performed 
early  planning  for  the  future  Clinton 


Presidential  library  and  worked  with 
historical  sites  and  organizations 
nationwide.  He  was  a member  of  the 
White  House  staff  during  the  Presi- 
dent’s first  term  of  office  and  previ- 
ously worked  with  a number  of  non- 
profit organizations  in  the  areas  of 
communications  and  development. 

Ariel  Joseph,  Gift  Shop  Manager, 
brings  to  the  Museum  experience  in  the 
profit  and  non-profit  sectors.  Ariel 
came  to  the  Museum  in  May  from  the 
Church  Center  for  the  United  Nations, 
where  she  acted  as  public  information 
liaison  and  coordinated  U.N.  participa- 
tion for  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. Previously,  she  served  io  years 
with  Avon  Products,  Inc.  as  research 
administrator  for  new  international 
markets  and  later  as  manager  of  com- 
munity affairs.  She  also  worked  with 
the  White  House  to  develop  the  Presi- 
dent’s Volunteer  Citizenship  Awards. 

Ariel’s  responsibilities  at  the 
Museum  include  financial  administra- 
tion, managing  the  Museum  Shop, 
and  coordinating  the  Museum’s  new 
volunteer  program. 


Philip  L.  Carret,  Mutual  Fund 
Innovator,  Dies  at  ioi 


Philip  L.  Carret,  trustee  of  Pioneer  Group 
Mutual  Funds,  passed  away  in  May  at  the  age  of  tot. 
Carret  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of  Carret  & 
Company,  Inc.,  and  among  many  notable  achieve- 
ments as  a market  innovator,  he  was  the  author  of 
Buying  a Bond,  The  Art  of  Speculation  and  Money 
Minded  at  90. 

During  World  War  I,  Carret  flew  the  well-known  Sopwith  Camel  bi-winged  air- 
craft. When  the  war  ended,  he  left  the  military  and  founded  the  Pioneer  Fund, 
which  became  one  of  the  great  mutual  funds  in  the  American  marketplace. 

The  Museum  honored  Carret  in  February  1995  with  the  “Outstanding  Service 
to  American  Capital  Markets”  award. 


Notorious 

Victoria 

A 

Radical 
in  the 
City 


(L  to  R):  Sal  Alberti,  Seth  Kamil,  Author 
Mary  Gabriel,  Betsy  Bradley  and  John  Herzog 
at  Mary  Gabriel’s  presentation  on  the 
controversial  life  of  Victoria  Woodhull. 


Few  Americans  are  aware  that  a 
woman  ever  ran  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  1872,  Victoria 
Woodhull  was  on  the  ballot  with  Fred- 
erick Douglas  as  her  running  mate. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  woman 
to  run  for  President,  Woodhull  was 
also  the  first  woman  to  address  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  to  operate  a Wall  Street 
brokerage.  Still,  most  people  are  unfa- 
miliar with  her  story,  since  she  was  vir- 
tually censored  out  of  the  history  books 
for  being  too  scandalous. 

Journalist  Mary  Gabriel,  author  of 
Notorious  Victoria:  The  Life  of  Victo- 
ria Woodhull,  Uncensored , explored 
Woodhull’s  fascinating  and  ground- 
breaking life  in  the  Museum’s  lecture 
hall  on  May  21,  in  a presentation  co- 
sponsored by  the  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Financial  History  and  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Museum  Exhibit 
Schedule 


Winter  1997 


Rags  to  Riches 
The  Financing  of  America, 
1776-1836 


Fall  1998 

Nation  Building 

Investment  Banking  and  the 
Capital  Markets 


Spring  1999 

Financial  News  is  News 
How  Wall  Street  Communicates 


Fall  1999 

Derivatives 
from  Biblical  Days 
to  the  2 1 st  Century 


Spring  2000 

American  Business  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century 

1 800  — 1 900  — 2000 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  gallery 
at  28  Broadway 


Dear  Friends, 


As  many  of  you  know,  we  recently  opened  a Museum  Shop,  and  we 
think  it  shows  every  sign  of  becoming  a key  source  of  financial  gift 
memorabilia.  Stocked  with  a broad  range  of  items,  from  vintage 
and  new  financial  books  to  serigraphs  by  well-known  artists  to  a 
wide  variety  of  smaller  items  with  money  themes,  the  shop  offers 
gift  items  for  collectors  and  tourists. 


The  success  of  this  new  venture  has  underlined  one  of  the  Museum’s 
ongoing  and  important  needs:  volunteers.  We  need  interested  indi- 
viduals to  work  in  the  Museum  Shop  and  Gallery. 


Ruth  Baker  has  been  working  at  the  Museum  as  a volunteer  since 
November  1997  and  has  become  a valuable  and  well-loved  member 
of  the  Museum  family.  As  a retired  school  principal,  Ruth  enjoys 
preparing  some  of  the  Museum’s  educational  materials  for  children, 
as  well  as  greeting  visitors  at  the  Museum’s  front  desk  twice  a week. 


“My  experience  here  has  been  most  rewarding,”  she  said.  “I  find  it 
extremely  interesting  to  meet  people  from  all  over  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  teachers  and  students  who  come  in.” 


If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a Museum  volunteer,  please  call 
me,  Ariel  Joseph,  at  (212)  908-4613,  or  write  to  me  at  our  offices. 
I would  love  to  discuss  volunteer  opportunities  with  you. 


Volunteer  Ruth  Baker 
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The  Municipal  Bond  Women’s  Club  of  NY 

Celebrates  50  Years 


The  Municipal  Bond  Women’s  Club  of 
New  York  celebrated  its  50th 
Anniversary  with  a reception  in  the 
Museum  Gallery  May  14. 

In  1948,  eight  women  employed  in 
the  Municipal  Bond  profession 
founded  The  Municipal  Bond 
Women’s  Club:  Sybil  Gordon,  presi- 
dent; Mary  Ciarlo,  vice  president; 
Marilyn  Madden,  secretary;  V.  Ronnie 
Smith,  treasurer;  and  Marion  Ford, 
Cathleen  Morin,  Marion  St.  Pierre 
and  Ann  Van  Vechten,  governors. 

At  the  anniversary  reception,  the 
Club’s  first  president,  Sybil  Gordon, 
explained  how  and  why  these  women 
formed  the  organization  in  1948.  Gor- 
don said  that  while  she  had  contact 
with  other  women  in  the  Municipal 
Bond  business  over  the  telephone,  they 
had  no  face-to-face  contact,  since  peo- 
ple at  that  time  did  not  “do  lunch.” 
Men  in  the  Municipal  Bond  business 
had  their  own  club,  complete  with  out- 
ings and  events,  so  the  women  thought 
they  should  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

Over  the  years,  men  did  join  The 
Municipal  Bond  Women’s  Club,  since 
the  club  could  not  discriminate  in  its 
membership,  and  also  because  women 
were  eventually  allowed  to  join  the 
men’s  club.  Today,  membership  is 
comprised  of  active,  associate  and 
honorary  members  and  includes  peo- 
ple in  all  phases  of  the  business.  There 
are  currently  no  male  members. 


The  officers  and  board  of  governors  of  the  Municipal  Bond  Women's  Club 
of  New  York  from  1952-53. 


Twelve  past  presidents  of  the  Municipal  Bond  Women’s  Club  of  NY,  as  well  as  current 
President  Eva  Hrastnig-Mieras,  were  among  those  in  attendance  at  the  club’s  50th  Anniversary 
celebration  on  May  14  at  the  Museum. 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members  for  their  generous  donations  this  summer: 

Sponsor  Member  Alexander  Hamilton  Society  Member  Donor  Members 

Nemco  Brokerage/  Thomas  Shevlin  Larry  Abrams 

Stephen  and  Randy  Cooper  Frank  Wells  Sudia 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old  and  new,  for  their  continued  support. 
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Participation  Increases  as  Stock  Market  Game  Celebrates  ioth  Anniversary 


As  the  Stock  Market  Game  celebrated  its  ioth  anniversary  this  year,  the 
game  saw  a 6 2%  increase  in  New  York  City  student  participation  from 
1997.  According  to  the  Securities  Industry  Association  (SIA),  13,772 
New  York  students  participated  in  the  simulated  trading  this  year,  com- 
pared with  8,780  students  last  year. 

The  Stock  Market  Game,  played  nationally  in  all  50  states,  functions 
as  a learning  tool  for  future  investors  by  allowing  students  in  grades  4-12 
to  invest  and  manage  a hypothetical  $100,000  portfolio.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  squeeze  the  highest  return  from  the  portfolio  in  a 10  week 
period. 

NYSE  Chairman  and  CEO  Richard  Grasso  addressed  the  winning 
students  at  the  Long  Island  SMG’s  ioth  Anniversary  Awards  Ceremony. 

“Don’t  let  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  you  can’t  do  what  you  want  to 
do  with  your  life,”  Grasso  said. 

Of  the  more  than  13,000  Long  Island  students  and  teachers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  game  this  year,  80  won  first  place  in  the  competition. 


Back  Row  (L  to  R):  Patrick  Yula  (teacher),  Lisa  DiOrio- 
Anderson  (Newsday  SMC  Coordinator),  and  David 
Weprin  (SIA,  NY  District).  Front  Row:  Winning  students 
of  Powell’s  Lane  Elementary  in  Westhury,  Long  Island. 


Museum  Honors  Hamilton  on 
Anniversary  of  Fatal  Duel 

The  Museum  sponsored  a commemoration  ceremony  on  July  13  in  honor  of 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  two  days  after  the  194TH 
anniversary  of  the  tragedy.  The  ceremony  consisted  of  a noon  Eucharist  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  a wreath-laying  ceremony  at  Hamilton’s  grave  in  the  Trinity 
Cemetary,  and  a presentation  and  book  signing  by  author  Michael  Lind  at  the 
Museum.  Lind  spoke  on  his  recent  book,  Hamilton’s  Republic:  Readings  in  the 
American  Democratic  Nationalist  Tradition , at  the  luncheon  reception. 

In  Hamilton’s  Republic , Lind  introduces  a selection  of  writings  on  Hamilton 
and  his  concept  of  nationalism  from  leaders  and  thinkers  as  diverse  as  Lrederick 
Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Lranklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Throughout  the  book, 
Lind  makes  the  case  that  the  nationalism  that  Hamilton  espoused  can  be  a 
dynamic  and  unifying  force,  one  that  could  “reinvigorate  our  stale  politics  and 
tired  civic  culture.”  Lind  is  also  the  author  of  Up  from  Conservatism  and  The 
Next  America n Nation,  and  he  is  a contributing  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine. 


We  Stand  Corrected 

The  Museum  staff  would  like  to  thank  Jakob  Isbrandtsen  for  providing  us  with 
this  picture  and  information  on  his  father,  Hans  Isbrandtsen,  whose  shipping 
office  was  located  in  the  Museum’s  current  home  at  26  Broadway  in  the  1930s. 

Hans  Isbrandtsen  came  to  the  United  States  in  1915,  and  at  the  age  of  23  was 
the  manager  of  a fleet  of  10  American  flag  steamers,  the  American  Transatlantic 
Line,  with  offices  in  the  Woolworth  building.  He  became  an  American  citizen  in 
the  mid-i930S  and  about  the  same  time  moved  his  office  to  26  Broadway  from 
the  17  Battery  Place  building.  Isbrandtsen  and  his  cousin,  A.P.  Moller,  were  part- 
ners, although  their  partnership  ended  during  World  War  II. 

Pictured  here  is  Hans  Isbrandtsen  at  his  stand-up  desk  in  his  office  at  26 
Broadway  in  late  1942.  This  desk  originally  came  from  the  trading  floor  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  at  2 Broadway  and  is  now  on  loan  to  the  Museum. 


Author  John  Steele  Gordon  spoke  briefly  about 
Hamilton’s  contributions  to  the  U.S.  at  the 
wreath-laying  ceremony  in  the  Trinity  Cemetary. 


Author  Michael  Lind  signed  copies  of 
Hamilton’s  Republic  after  his  presentation. 
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Courtesy  of  Newsday 


Now  you  can  follow  in 
Rockefeller’s  footsteps. 


Introducing  the 

DOWNTOWN  WALKING  TOUR  — 

Robber  Barons  of  Wall  Street 


America’s  financial  history  is  filled  with  fascinating  personalities. 

Just  mention  J.P.  Morgan,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Andrew  Carnegie, 

Jay  Gould,  Henry  Clay  Frick,  E.H.  Harriman,  Victoria  Woodhull, 
or  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  you’ll  find  heroes  and  scoundrels  — 
sometimes  in  the  same  person. 

That’s  what  will  happen  this  summer  when  the  Museum  launches 
its  new  walking  tour.  The  two-hour  tour  of  lower  Manhattan, 
conducted  by  professional  guides,  will  provide  facts,  insights,  and 
anecdotes,  of  the  19th-  and  early  20th-century  personalities  that 
had  such  an  impact  on  the  financial  system  we  know  today. 

Tour  participants  meet  at  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
28  Broadway  (at  Bowling  Green).  Tickets  are  $10  per  person. 

Group  rates  are  available.  For  tour  dates,  information  or  reservations 
call  212-908-45  r9  or  visit  our  website  at  www.financialhistory.org. 


Sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
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Everybody’s  Revolution 

A New  Look  at  the  American  Revolution 
Fart  III 


By  Thomas  Fleming 


This  is  the  final  segment  of  a three 
part  series  based  on  Tom  Fleming’s 
lecture  entitled  “A  New  Look  at  the 
American  Revolution.”  Fleming  pre- 
sented this  lecture,  based  on  his  book 
Liberty!  The  American  Revolution,  at 
the  Museum  in  December. 

Almost  all  Americans  can  find 
some  of  their  ancestry  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  According  to  James 
Lafayette,  it  was  everybody’s  revolu- 
tion. 

Jim  Lafayette  was  born  a Virginia 
slave  named  Jim.  In  1781,  his  Virginia 
owner  loaned  him  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  as  a combination  valet  and 
groom.  The  young  Frenchman  was 
defending  the  Old  Dominion  against 
a British  army  so  much  stronger  than 
his  ragged  battalions,  he  moaned  they 
could  not  even  get  decently  beaten. 

Jim  proved  to  be  intelligent  and 
daring.  He  volunteered  to  infiltrate 
the  British  army’s  camp  by  pretending 
to  be  a runaway.  He  brought  back 
valuable  information  that  helped  trap 
the  British  in  the  small  tobacco  port 
of  Yorktown — the  victory  that  won 
the  war. 

When  peace  arrived,  a grateful 
Lafayette  persuaded  Virginia  to  free 
Jim.  He  took  the  Marquis’  last  name 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  American  life 
as  James  Lafayette.  To  me,  his  gaze 
says,  “I’m  somebody  who  was  there.  I 
made  my  contribution.” 


As  a symbol,  James  Lafayette  bulks 
surprisingly  large.  Not  many  people 
know  that  by  1780,  when  inflation  had 
all  but  destroyed  American  currency 
and  enlistments  dwindled  to  nearly 
zero,  one  out  of  every  six  soldiers  in 
Washington’s  Army  was  black.  It  was 
the  most  integrated  Army  America 
would  field  until  the  Vietnam  War. 

Christopher  Brown,  a young  black 
historian  who  appears  on  the  television 
version  of  Liberty!,  points  out  that  the 
Revolution  presents  the  first  example  of 
slaveholders  themselves  not  just  ques- 
tioning slavery’s  morality,  but  consider- 
ing doing  something  to  end  the  system. 

By  the  time  Washington  became 
President,  almost  every  northern  state 
had  either  abolished  slavery  or  begun 
a program  of  manumission.  The  num- 
ber of  free  blacks  rose  from  14,000  to 
100,000.  No  wonder  Brown  calls  the 
Revolution  “a  defining  moment  in  the 
world  history  of  slavery.” 

Liberty!  also  describes  the  roles  of 
the  Irish,  Jewish,  Spanish  and  Native 
Americans  in  the  Revolution.  In 
many  ways,  these  sidelights  are  the 
newest  aspect  of  our  look  at  the  con- 
flict. Too  many  Americans  have  the 
impression  the  American  Revolution 
was  fought  between  two  groups  of 
Englishmen.  In  Liberty!,  I try  to  cor- 
rect that  idea. 

In  1776,  America  was  already  a 
melting  pot.  Barely  60  percent  of  the 
population  was  English.  More  than 


300,000  Irish  Americans  were  in  the 
colonies  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
they  were  eager  to  settle  old  scores 
with  England.  Some  historians  have 
estimated  that  a third  of  Washington’s 
Army  was  Irish  born  or  of  Irish 
descent.  Almost  half  of  the  New 
Hampshire  regiment  that  fought  bril- 
liantly at  Bunker  Hill  was  comprised 
of  first  or  second  generation  Irishmen. 
There  were  so  many  Irish  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Continental  Line,  it  was 
often  called  “the  line  of  Ireland.” 

Although  the  Jewish  community 
numbered  only  a few  thousand,  they 
too  played  a part.  After  American 
currency  collapsed,  many  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  such  as 
James  Madison,  depended  on  loans 
from  Jewish  banker  Haym  Salomon. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  he  served 
as  a spy  in  New  York  and  was  twice 
arrested  by  the  suspicious  British. 
Many  other  Jews  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  Solomon  Bush  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  became  a colonel,  told 
his  friend  Henry  Lazarus  that  he  was 
“determined  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
my  injured  country.” 

German  Americans  were  equally 
ardent  defenders  of  their  adopted 
country.  One  of  the  many  Hessian  offi- 
cers hired  by  George  III  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  told  of  meeting  an  old 
woman  in  Maryland  who  said  in  per- 
fect German,  “What  harm  have  we 
done  you?  You  have  come  over  here  to 
ruin  us.”  Another  Hessian  officer  com- 
plained that  Pennsylvania’s  Germans 
were  “steeped  in  the  American  idea  of 
liberty  and  are. ..unbearable.” 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana,  dynamic  30-year-old 
Bernado  de  Galvez,  became  a key 
player.  He  shipped  tons  of  arms  and 
ammunition  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Americans  fighting  in  the  West.  In 
1780-81,  with  a pickup  Army  of 
French  Creoles,  Indians,  free  blacks 
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James  Lafayette 


and  a few  companies  of  Spanish  regu- 
lars, he  captured  more  than  1,000 
British  soldiers  in  forts  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  tied  down  three  times 
that  many  troops  George  111  badly 
needed  elsewhere. 

Women  in  the  Revolution 
Women  did  not  represent  a minority 
but  a majority  in  American  life  during 
the  Revolutionary  era,  as  in  and  our 
own  times. 

Ever  since  the  Revolution,  Abigail 
Adams  has  become  a familiar  Ameri- 
can symbol,  especially  since  feminism 
seized  the  high  ground  in  the  media 
and  the  law  courts.  But  there  is  more 
to  this  woman  than  the  fame  she 
accrued  with  her  letter  to  John 
Adams,  urging  him  to  “remember  the 
ladies”  in  the  new  government  they 
were  creating  in  Philadelphia. 

Abigail  Adams  was  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  worry  about  the  contra- 
diction between  owning  slaves  and 
fighting  for  liberty.  She  helped  launch 
a veritable  crusade  to  win  better  edu- 
cation for  women.  She  wrote  one  of 
the  finest  memorial  lines  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  mourning  the 
death  of  the  charismatic  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  on  Bunker  Hill.  “When  he 
died,  liberty  wept,”  Adams  wrote. 

As  a symbol,  Abigail  Adams  looms 
large.  Her  letters  reveal  her  to  be  a 


wholehearted  enthusiast  for  the  Revo- 
lution. She  was  not  a passive  traveler 
on  the  ship  of  state,  and  she  spoke  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  women 
who  felt  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  images  in 
Liberty!  was  painted  by  a Philadelphia 
artist  in  1792,  and  depicts  Liberty 
teaching  the  arts  and  sciences.  I do  not 
think  it  is  an  accident  that  Liberty  is  a 
woman  who  is  teaching  African 
Americans.  I have  never  seen  a better 
summation  of  the  idealism  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  Abigail 
Adams  and  her  revolutionary  sisters 
can  take  a lot  of  credit  for  it. 

A good  deal  of  the  sidelight  called 
“Life  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies” 
explores  the  role  of  women  in  Ameri- 
can life  of  that  era.  No  less  than  seven 
of  them  published  newspapers  they 
had  inherited  from  deceased  hus- 
bands. A surprising  number  of  others 
held  jobs,  ranging  from  shoemaking 
to  undertaking. 

The  women  combined  enthusiasm 
for  independence  with  femininity. 
Ignoring  moralists  who  decried  the 
practice,  they  spent  a good  deal  of 
money  to  preserve  the  sheen  of  youth. 
They  bought  “paints”  from  China 
and  a lip  salve  from  India.  Lrom 
Greece  came  “Jerusalem  washballs” 
and  the  “Bloom  of  Circassia,”  which 
supposedly  gave  the  cheeks  a rosy  hue 
that  defied  perspiration. 

Maryland’s  sprightly  Molly  Tilghman 
summed  up  the  prevailing  feminine 
opinion  when  she  told  her  cousin 
Polly  Pearce,  “Wisdom  says  beauty  is 
a fading  flower,  but. ..it  attracts  more 
admiration  than  wit,  goodness  or  any- 
thing else  in  this  world.” 

These  sidelights  do  not  always 
reveal  facts  that  changed  the  course  of 
history,  but  they  do  something  else  that 
may  be  more  important.  They  tell  us 
that  behind  the  rhetoric  and  gunfire  of 
1776  is  a galaxy  of  vivid,  fascinating 
men  and  women  who  are  not  as  differ- 
ent from  contemporary  Americans  as 
their  knee  breeches  and  long  skirts 
sometimes  suggest. 


Abigail  Adams 


It  is  time  to  restore  the  amazing 
variety  of  this  revolutionary  genera- 
tion to  our  national  consciousness.  It 
is  more  than  a sentimental  journey  or 
an  exercise  in  retroactive  patriotism. 
The  men  and  women  of  1776  created 
the  nation  we  inhabit  with  varying 
degrees  of  enthusiasm  today.  We  need 
to  know  them  as  members  of  our  his- 
torical family  if  we  hope  to  under- 
stand ourselves. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Revo- 
lution’s ideas  and  ideals  are  still  with 
us  today.  Deepening  liberty’s  meaning 
and  extending  its  reach  remains  at  the 
center  of  our  national  mission.  Lib- 
erty continues  to  make  America  a 
nation  that  can  welcome  people  of 
every  race  and  religion.  American  lib- 
erty is  an  idea  and  an  ideal  in  which 
everyone  can  participate,  whether 
their  ancestors  came  here  three 
months  or  300  years  ago. 

That  sounds  like  the  ultimate  rea- 
son why  every  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans can  profit  from  a new  look  at  the 
Revolution.  But  I think  there’s  one 
more  reason:  it’s  a great  story.  DO 

Tom  Fleming  is  the  author  of  more 
than  40  books  of  fiction  and  non-fic- 
tion, including  Now  We  Are  Enemies 
and  Beat  the  Last  Drum.  He  lives  in 
New  York  City. 
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In  Teddy  We  “Trust” 


By  Cooper  & Brian  Grinder 

Big  business  was  just  as  hot 
a topic  at  the  dawn  of  this  century  as 
it  is  now.  In  his  First  Annual  Message 
to  Congress  (Dec.  i,  1901),  Theodore 
Roosevelt  acknowledged  a funda- 
mental change  that  had  occurred  in 
the  U.S.  economy  by  asserting,  “The 
old  laws,  and  the  old  customs  which 
had  almost  the  binding  force  of  law, 
were  once  quite  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Since  the  industrial  changes 
which  have  so  enormously  increased 
the  productive  power  of  mankind, 
they  are  no  longer  sufficient.”  He 
argued  that  trust  legislation  could 
come  only  after  “calm  inquiry”  and 
“sober  self-restraint.”  Yet  just  a few 
months  later  in  early  1902,  he 
launched  a swift  (successful)  anti- 
trust assault,  that  seemed  to  violate 
the  calm  and  sober  restraint  he  had 
suggested  in  his  annual  message,  on 
J.R  Morgan’s  Northern  Securities 
Trust  that  left  Wall  Street  reeling  and 
forever  labeled  him  a “trust-buster.” 

Roosevelt  knew  that  large  indus- 
trial corporations  were  here  to  stay. 
In  his  autobiography  he  wrote, 
“Business  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tices and  theories  of  sixty  years  ago 
unless  we  abolish  steam,  electricity, 
big  cities,  and,  in  short,  not  only  all 
modern  business  and  modern  indus- 
trial conditions,  but  all  the  modern 
conditions  of  our  civilization.” 

It  was  the  job  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, he  believed,  to  regulate  and 
monitor  the  trusts.  Size  was  not  the 
issue,  but  whether  a corporation  had 
“gained  its  position  by  unfair  meth- 
ods, and  by  interference  with  the 
rights  of  others,  by  demoralizing  and 
corrupt  practices,  in  short,  by  sheer 


baseness  and  wrong  doing.”  Only  the 
federal  government,  he  argued,  had 
the  power  to  effectively  monitor  the 
huge  industrial  conglomerates.  Indi- 
vidual states  were  simply  too  small 
and  had  no  power  over  interstate 
commerce.  The  problem  Roosevelt 
faced,  however,  was  how  to  deter- 
mine whether  a trust  was  operating 
in  the  public  welfare.  According  to 
Roosevelt  biographer  Nathan  Miller, 
“Roosevelt  and  Roosevelt  alone 
decided  which  trust  was  good  and 
which  was  bad.  Northern  Securities, 
he  decided,  was  bad — and  should  be 
broken  up.” 

Northern  Securities  Company  was 
a huge  railroad  trust  forged  by  Mor- 
gan in  November  of  1901  after  he 
grew  tired  of  the  disputes  between 
railroad  magnates  James  J.  Hill  and 
Edward  H.  Harriman.  The  trust  swal- 
lowed up  holdings  of  both  Hill  and 
Harriman,  giving  them  each  interest 
in  the  whole.  The  trust  included  own- 


ership in  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  and  Chicago,  Burlington, 
& Quincy  railroads  and  gave  North- 
ern Securities  a virtual  monopoly  in 
the  in  the  western  United  States. 

Why  Roosevelt  chose  to  launch  a 
surprise  attack  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  Morgan  , is  an  open 
question.  Roosevelt  himself  ex- 
plained that  the  suit  was  filed  “in 
order  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations 
and  disaster  in  the  market.”  In  an 
interview  with  the  editor  of  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  Roo- 
sevelt expressed  concern  that  the 
amalgamation  of  industry  was  pro- 
ceeding too  rapidly,  that  “overcapi- 
talization” was  dangerous,  and  that 
the  government  needed  to  develop 
regulatory  abilities  as  business  condi- 
tions changed.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Roosevelt’s  assertions  that 
he  was  acting  to  smooth  market  fluc- 
tuations achieved  its  stated  goal. 
Government  anti-trust  intervention 
typically  does  more  to  destabilize 
than  to  stabilize  the  markets. 

Perhaps  Morgan  was  targeted 
because  he  was  becoming  particularly 
adept  at  forming  trusts,  including 
General  Electric  (1893),  U.S.  Steel 
(March  1901),  and  International  Har- 
vester (1902).  Morgan,  unlike  the 
financial  magnates  of  today,  was  not 
popular  with  the  average  citizen  who 
saw  him  as  a heartless  moneygrubber 
willing  to  trade  the  well-being  of  farm- 
ers for  the  gold  standard.  He  was  vili- 
fied in  the  press  and  even  the  theater. 
The  Northern  Securities  Trust  was 
established  in  November  of  1901 
while  Morgan’s  popularity  among  the 
public  was  very  low.  Railroads  were 
the  primary  mode  of  transportation 
for  the  nation,  and  there  was  great 
concern  about  the  ill  effects  of  the  new 
trust  on  the  average  citizen.  With  anti- 
Morgan  public  opinion  behind  him, 
Roosevelt  was  prepared  to  establish 
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Excerpt  from  The  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  Lewis  L.  Gould 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Roosevelt  told  his  authorized  biographer 
[Joseph  Butler  Bishop]  about  J.R  Morgan’s  response  to  the  announcement  of 
the  [Northern  Securities]  suit.  The  two  men  met  on  2.2  February  1902,  and 
Morgan  reportedly  said:  “If  we  have  done  anything  wrong,  send  your  man  to 
my  man  and  they  can  fix  it  up.”  Roosevelt’s  man  was  [Philander  C.]  Knox 
[attorney  general  of  the  United  States],  and  he  was  already  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. “That  can’t  be  done,”  Roosevelt  responded,  and  the  attorney  general 
added,  “We  don’t  want  to  fix  it  up,  we  want  to  stop  it.”  Morgan  inquired  about 
the  President’s  plans,  “Are  you  going  to  attack  my  other  interests,  the  Steel 
Trust,  and  the  others?”  Roosevelt’s  answer  was  “certainly  not,  unless  we  find 
out  that  in  any  case  they  have  done  something  that  we  regard  as  wrong.”  After 
the  financier  had  gone,  Roosevelt  said  to  Knox,  “That  is  the  most  illuminating 
illustration  of  the  Wall  Street  point  of  view.  Mr.  Morgan  could  not  help  regard- 
ing me  as  a big  rival  operator  who  either  intended  to  ruin  all  his  interests  or  else 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  ruin  none.” 

Roosevelt’s  anecdotes  usually  gained  something  with  repetition,  and  the 
exchange  with  Morgan  probably  had  a less  symbolic  character  when  it  took 
place.  For  Roosevelt,  who  looked  on  the  business  world  with  some  suspicion 
anyway,  the  larger  point  that  Morgan  missed  was  that  the  President  and  the 
federal  government  were  different  in  quality  and  authority  from  one  of  the  pri- 
vate competitors  of  the  financier,  (page  51) 


the  federal  government’s  legitimacy  as 
corporate  regulator  at  the  expense  of 
Morgan.  A famous  encounter  between 
Morgan  and  Roosevelt  [see  box]  sheds 
a great  deal  of  light  on  both  the  Presi- 
dent’s and  Morgan’s  very  different  atti- 
tudes toward  one  another. 

With  the  Northern  Securities 
action,  Roosevelt  clearly  achieved  his 
objective  of  demonstrating  the  overall 
power  of  the  federal  government  in 
“managing”  corporate  misuse  of  mar- 
ket power.  Once  he  had  established 
the  existence  of  Uncle  Sam’s  “big 
stick,”  he  wielded  it  more  carefully, 
especially  when  dealing  with  Morgan. 
When  Morgan  asked  Roosevelt  about 
what  he  planned  to  do  about  U.S. 
Steel,  he  was  assured  that  nothing 
would  be  done  unless  new  informa- 
tion was  forthcoming  about  corporate 
wrongdoing.  An  unofficial  truce  seems 
to  have  been  called  after  the  govern- 
ment attack  on  Northern  Securities. 
Both  U.S.  Steel  and  International  Har- 
vester were  treated  as  socially  respon- 
sible companies  throughout  the 


remainder  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. Other  trusts,  including  Swift 
and  Company  (the  Meat  Packing 
trust),  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  Standard  Oil  were  not  so 
fortunate. 

Roosevelt  even  defended  U.S.  Steel 
when  the  Taft  administration  later 
began  anti-trust  proceedings  against 
the  company.  In  his  autobiography,  he 
compares  Standard  Oil  and  American 
Tobacco  (bad  trusts)  against  U.S.  Steel 
(a  good  trust).  The  former  trusts  are 
described  as  “unfair  and  dishonest” 
competitors  using  “wicked  and 
depraved  business  methods,”  while 
U.S.  Steel  is  praised  as  a legitimate 
business  that  fully  cooperated  with  his 
administration. 

Today 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  are  still  living  in  a time  when 
“old  laws  and  old  customs... are  no 
longer  sufficient.”  As  the  economy  is 
transformed  into  a digital  economy, 
assets  become  less  important,  while 


information  and  the  transfer  of  infor- 
mation increase  in  importance.  The 
trust  issue  has  again  raised  its  head  in 
the  form  of  anti-trust  suits  against 
Microsoft  and  Intel.  According  to 
CNNfn,  the  outcome  of  these  lawsuits 
“could  have  a profound  effect  on 
competition  in  the  21st  century.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  a century 
of  change  and  technological  advances 
we  would  be  ending  the  century  with 
many  of  the  same  issues  that  we  were 
facing  100  years  ago.  Are  we  seeing 
more  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  consider  “good”  corporations, 
or  are  they  increasingly  “bad”?  Will 
government  continue  to  play  a major 
role  in  an  increasingly  “geographi- 
cally-liberated” business  environ- 
ment? In  another  100  years,  will  our 
great-grandchildren  be  facing  many  of 
the  same  issues?  Stay  tuned...  CGI 
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“Get  Opdyke!  He’s  rich.” 

“Burn  out  the  mayor!” 

“Down  with  the  draft!” 
When  fires  set  by  the  mob  hit 
New  York  City’s  gas  tanks  and  the 
explosions  stampeded  terrified  cattle 
through  the  streets,  someone  called  out 
to  attack  the  local  symbol  of  their 
rage — George  Opdyke,  the  city’s  first 
Republican  mayor.  The  io-day-old 
victory  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
meant  nothing  now.  Thick  black  smoke 
billowed  over  a skyline  still  dominated 
by  church  steeples  as  rioters  headed 
back  downtown  to  the  mayor’s  5 th 
Avenue  mansion.  Meanwhile,  Admiral 
Hiram  Paulding  positioned  his  ships 
and  canons  in  New  York  harbor.  A no- 
nonsense  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812, 
he  barked  out  his  orders.  If  mobs 
approached  the  Sub-Treasury  building, 
marines  were  to  fire  on  Wall  Street.  It 
was  July  1863.  It  was  the  Civil  War, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  had  just  called 
up  America’s  first  national  draft. 

Tall  and  thin  in  his  58th  year,  of 
Dutch  extraction  with  hazel  eyes, 
sandy  hair,  handlebar  mustache, 
sharp,  prominent  nose  and  strong 
chin,  Opdyke  was  a target  of  the  mob 
for  many  reasons.  He  was  the  mayor, 
a self-made  millionaire  (in  textiles),  a 
Republican,  an  abolitionist,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  war,  a major  patron- 
age advisor  to  Lincoln,  and  an  aloof 
upperclass  elitist  despite  his  being  the 
son  of  a New  Jersey  farmer. 

Ironically,  Opdyke  was  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s few  leading  political  and  economic 
reformers,  particularly  on  currency 
matters,  and  economics  was  the  major 
cause  of  the  Draft  Riots,  which  were 
fueled  by  racism  and  the  cultural  clash 
between  the  ruling  Protestants  and 
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George  Opdyke’s  City  Hall  portrait. 


newly-arrived  Catholics.  The  rioters 
were  made  up  of  New  York’s  impover- 
ished class,  who  were  overwhelmingly 
Irish.  Because  a draftee  could  legally 
hire  a substitute  for  $300,  the  slogan 
shouted  in  the  streets  seemed  valid,  that 
it  was  “a  rich  man’s  war  and  a poor 
man’s  fight.” 

Caught  between  rising  prices  and 
low  wages,  the  poor  were  getting 
poorer.  Laborers  who  got  $1.25  a day 
in  i860  saw  their  wages  fall  to  85^  a 
day  in  1861.  Coal  was  $5.25  per  ton  in 
i860  and  $10.50  per  ton  in  1863. 
More  than  100  strikes  hit  New  York 
City  in  one  year,  and  newly-freed 
slaves  were  brought  in  as  scabs.  The 
year  1863  not  only  brought  the  draft, 
but  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as 
well.  Blacks  were  now  free  to  compete 
for  jobs,  and  to  the  city’s  poor,  the 
draft  was  making  the  white  man  fight 
for  the  black’s  right  to  overwhelm  him, 
or  so  it  seemed. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  saw  the  Erie 
Railroad’s  profits  soar  from  $5  million 
in  i860  to  $10  million  in  1863,  and 
speculation  produced  sensational  scenes 


on  the  stock  market.  The  mayor  came 
to  symbolize  all  of  this,  along  with  his 
war  rallies  and  recruiting  drives  and 
attacks  on  slavery,  which  he  learned  to 
hate  when  he  went  to  New  Orleans  as  a 
young  man  looking  for  work  and  dis- 
covered how  he  could  develop  ready- 
made clothes  to  sell,  instead  of  just  bolts 
of  cloth,  as  was  the  standard  practice.  It 
was  just  such  a trip  to  New  Orleans  as 
a young  man  that  Lincoln  too  saw  the 
horrors  of  slavery  and  the  slave  market 
first-hand. 

Opdyke’s  sojourn  in  the  South  also 
led  him  to  believe  slavery  was  uneco- 
nomical. Years  later,  when  he  was 
back  in  the  North,  in  New  York,  he 
published  his  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy  in  1851.  Like  many  aboli- 
tionists, he  wrote  how  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  and  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  a republic.  But 
Opdyke’s  emphasis  was  on  economics, 
and  he  added  that  the  slave  “knows 
that  diligence  will  not  better  his  posi- 
tion nor  idleness  render  it  worse.  In  a 
word,  the  hope  of  gam  and  the  fear  of 
want  are  both  extinguished  by  the 
deprivation  of  freedom.”  Opdyke 
went  on  to  say  that  while  the  quantity 
a slave  produces  decreased  as  he  grew 
older,  the  master  could  not  corre- 
spondingly cut  down  on  the  food  and 
clothing  he  had  to  give  him,  and  thus 
economic  waste  was  everywhere. 

Opdyke  envisioned  his  Treatise  as  a 
reply  to  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Principle  of 
Political  Economy , which  he  felt  had 
too  great  an  influence  on  American 
society.  He  then  shocked  many  readers 
by  advocating  free  trade  and  a uni- 
form national  paper  currency  in  an  era 
when  individual  state  banks  had  their 
own  currencies.  This  was  when  people 
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were  speaking  of  higher  protective  tar- 
iffs. Opdyke  also  called  for  strict  anti- 
counterfeiting laws,  and  his  theory  of 
wages  and  the  value  of  land  showed 
him  to  be  a firm  believer  in  strict  prop- 
erty rights.  With  these  views,  but  also 
because  of  his  heavy  writing  style,  his 
book  was  not  exactly  a bestseller.  But 
it  did  capture  the  attention  of  such 
influential  people  as  Horace  Greeley, 
who  later  supported  him  for  the  State 
Assembly  in  his  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Panic  of  1857  spurred  Opdyke 
to  issue  his  Report  on  the  Currency  in 
1858.  Here,  he  called  for  the  federal 
government  to  issue  gold  certificates, 
and  he  said  bank  notes  of  small 
denominations  should  be  taxed  out  of 
existence.  Among  the  influential  peo- 
ple who  were  interested  in  both  his 
publications  was  his  closest  personal 
friend,  U.S.  Senator  Salmon  P.  Chase 
of  Ohio.  The  year  1863  was  crucial 
for  the  nation,  for  New  York  and  for 
Opdyke.  By  1863,  the  nation’s 
finances  needed  vast  restructuring  in 
the  chaos  of  Civil  War.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
and  the  National  Banking  Act  carried 
out  many  of  Opdyke’s  reforms  and 
proved  very  popular.  But  by  then, 
Opdyke  could  hardly  celebrate.  He 
had  a crisis  on  his  hands. 

If  the  year  1863  brought  economic 
reform,  New  York’s  poor  did  not  see  it 
yet.  They  did  see  the  draft  and  the 
prospect  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. Long-standing  anti-Union  sen- 
timent flourished  again.  Opdyke’s  pre- 
decessor, Fernando  Wood,  was  so 
pro-southern  that  at  the  time  of  the  Fort 
Sumter  imbroglio,  he  had  called  for  the 
city  to  secede  and  become  a “Free  City” 
to  continue  trade  and  stay  out  of  the 
war.  Another  time,  Wood  sought  to 
meet  a cash  flow  problem  by  advocat- 
ing the  selling  of  City  Hall,  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  not  yet  having  been  built. 

Indeed,  with  Wood  in  City  Hall  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  Lincoln  was 
forced  to  break  the  law.  New  York  was 
defenseless.  Its  harbor  was  wide  open 
to  attack.  Lincoln  ordered  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  $2.  million  to 


build  up  a defense  network  of  forts 
and  new  weapons  and  to  meet  what- 
ever Army  and  Navy  requisitions  were 
made  upon  the  city.  Somehow,  Lincoln 
could  not  quite  see  giving  money  to 
Mayor  Wood.  Instead,  he  turned  to 
three  private  citizens  and  advanced 
them  the  funds  without  asking  for  any 
security.  The  leader  of  the  three  was 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  City  Defense  Committee — 
George  Opdyke.  As  Lincoln  later 
explained  to  a startled  Congress,  “The 
several  departments  of  government... 
contained  so  large  a number  of  dis- 
loyal persons  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  provide  safely,  through 
official  agents  only,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  duties  thus  confided  to  citi- 
zens favorably  known  for  their  ability, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism.” 

Wood’s  corruption,  which  extended 
to  leaving  street  cleaning  up  to  wild 
pigs  roaming  the  streets  while  he  prof- 
ited from  a dummy  street  cleaning 
corporation,  and  the  first  flush  of 
patriotism  after  the  flag  was  fired 
upon  at  Fort  Sumter,  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Opdyke  as  New  York’s  first 
Republican  mayor. 

But  by  the  summer  of  1863,  even 
that  “mandate”  for  the  Union  seemed 
shaky  at  best.  Between  Opdyke’s  advo- 
cacy of  political  and  economic  reforms, 
checking  on  defenses  and  running  the 


city;  his  rallies,  parades,  recruiting  dri- 
ves, speeches  and  turning  parks, 
squares  and  the  lobbies  of  public  build- 
ings into  recruiting  depots  were  breed- 
ing resentment  among  the  city’s  volatile 
poor.  His  words,  “We  have  a country 
to  be  saved...  Let  us  do  it  voluntarily,  as 
freemen  should  who  are  worthy  to  be 
free”  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  poor  did  not 
feel  that  free,  or  that  generous. 

With  the  city  stripped  of  troops  to 
assist  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the 
mayor  warned  the  governor  of  possi- 
ble trouble  with  the  upcoming  draft. 
Then,  he  made  a very  rare  public 
expression  of  his  concerns.  While 
addressing  a recently  furloughed  regi- 
ment, the  New  York  Times , June  9, 
reported  him  as  saying,  “And  if,  in  any 
contingency,  the  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  which  to  some  extent,  exists 
in  our  midst,  should  creep  out  into 
overt  treason,  you  will  stand  in  instant 
readiness  and  with  willing  hands  aid  in 
crushing  it.  Your  presence,  therefore, 
adds  to  our  sense  of  security  that  law 
and  order  will  here  maintain  their 
supremacy  over  treason  and  anarchy.” 

Now,  one  month  later,  bodies  of 
lynched  blacks  and  policemen  were 
swinging  from  trees  and  lamp  posts, 
mutilated,  set  on  fire,  floating  in  the 
East  River  or  lying  stripped  and  beaten 
to  death  on  the  streets.  Factories  and 
fashionable  Lexington  Avenue  raan- 


Cbarge  of  the  police  on  rioters,  from  Harper’s  Weekly,  rS6 3. 
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The  riots  on  Lexington  Ave.,  from  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  News ,]uly  2j,  1863. 


sions  were  being  looted  and  torched. 
Railroad  tracks  were  destroyed,  and 
telegraph  lines  were  cut.  Horace  Gree- 
ley was  in  flight  from  his  New  York 
Tribune  office,  as  mobs  repeatedly 
attacked  it.  At  the  New  York  Times, 
entrepreneur  Leonard  Jerome,  the 
American  grandfather  of  Winston 
Churchill,  was  barricading  the  build- 
ing and  arming  the  staff  as  the  editor 
manned  a Gatling  Gun  on  the  roof. 
Treason  and  anarchy  had  come. 

Thanks  to  Fernando  Wood,  the 
courts  had  placed  the  police  under 
state  control.  The  mayor  moved  his 
office  from  City  Hall  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  to  be  nearer  their 
headquarters  and  closer  to  better  com- 
munications. While  “suggesting”  and 
“advising”  the  police  he  could  not 
command,  he  sent  out  telegrams  to 
Albany,  West  Point,  Washington  D.C., 
and  even  to  other  states,  as  the  extent 


of  the  riot  became  known.  He  also 
issued  his  first  proclamation  ordering 
the  rioters  to  disperse.  Later,  he  would 
issue  one  calling  upon  peaceful  citizens 
to  go  to  police  stations  (that  were  not 
burning)  and  he  deputized  to  fight  and 
arrest  rioters.  There  were  fears  that  this 
was  a Confederate  plot  for  a wholesale 
insurrection  - fears  not  fully  answered 
to  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  liquored  up  in  the  sear- 
ing summer  heat,  mobs  struck  the 
mayor’s  mansion.  Turned  back  by 
neighbors,  they  struck  again  the  next 
day,  and  this  time  were  able  to  smash  in 
the  massive  oak  doors  and  trash  the 
foyer  while  hurling  paving  stones 
through  the  grand  French  windows. 
Just  as  torches  were  about  to  be 
thrown  inside,  the  police  arrived,  beat 
them  off,  and  surrounded  the  home  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  until  federal  troops 
arrived.  Fortunately,  New  York’s  First 


Lady  Elizabeth  Opdyke  was  away  on 
summer  vacation,  and  the  six  grown 
Opdyke  children  were  also  away. 

But  the  mayor’s  son-in-law,  George 
W.  Farlee,  was  not  on  vacation.  The 
mayor  had  not  become  a millionaire  by 
accident  or  pure  luck,  but  by  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  main  chance.  With  the 
onset  of  the  war,  he  set  up  a weapons 
and  munitions  factory.  Farlee  was  in 
charge.  The  mayor’s  financial  interest 
here  was  well-known,  and  many  called 
it  “Mr.  Opdyke’s  Armory.”  The  stage 
was  set  for  one  of  the  most  horrific 
episodes  of  the  Draft  Riots. 

Antislavery  writer  and  lecturer 
Anna  Dickinson  witnessed  the  attack. 
“The  mob,  swollen  to  a frightful  size, 
including  many  myriads  of  wretched, 
drunken  women  and  the  half-grown 
vagabond  boys  of  the  pavements... 
began  the  attack  by  a rain  of  missiles 
gathered  from  the  streets,  less  fatal, 
doubtless,  than  more  civilized  arms, 
but  frightful  in  the  ghastly  wounds 
and  injuries  they  inflicted. ..The  crowd 
swayed  back  and  then  forward,  in  a 
combined  attempt  to  force  the  wide 
entrance  doors.  Heavy  hammers  and 
sledges. ..were  used. ..The  foremost 
assailants  began  to  climb  the  stairs, 
but  were  checked  and  for  the  moment 
driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  officers. 

“As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  there 
was  a general  and  ferocious  onslaught 
upon  the  armory.  The  paving  stones 
flew  like  hail  until  the  street  was  torn 
into  gaps  and  ruts  and  every  window- 
pane  and  sash  and  doorway  was 
smashed  or  broken...  In  the  midst  of 
this  gallant  defense,  word  was 
brought  to  the  defenders...  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  their  support 
and  that  if  they  would  save  their  lives, 
they  must  make  a quick. ..retreat.  For- 
tunately, there  was  a side 
passage. ..and  one  by  one  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  this  and  vanishing.” 

The  cheering  mob  surged  in.  A fire 
started  soon  after  and  spread  to  the 
staircase.  As  bombs  and  bullets 
exploded,  whistled  and  ricocheted 
amongst  them,  floors  collapsed  and 
pitched  many  rioters  into  the  flames. 
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Others  leapt  to  their  deaths  from 
upstairs  windows,  as  the  building 
collapsed  over  them.  Elsewhere, 
mobs  sacked  Brooks  Brothers  cloth- 
ing store,  while  a priest  was  able  to 
stop  yet  another  mob  from  sacking 
Columbia  College. 

Amidst  this  horror  and  personal 
anxiety,  Opdyke  did  not  flinch  from 
his  duties,  but  the  City  Council  did. 
Called  the  “Common  Council”  in 
those  days,  they  rushed  through  a 
$2.5  million  appropriation  to,  in 
effect,  pay  off  the  rioters.  The  money 
would  go  to  pay  the  $300  exemption 
fee  for  any  draftee.  With  his  business 
destroyed,  his  home  vandalized,  his 
life  in  danger,  and  his  son-in-law  very 
nearly  murdered,  the  mayor  vetoed 
the  bill.  Opdyke  said  they  were  bow- 
ing to  the  Congress,  and  he  argued 
that  the  nation  needed  men,  not 
money.  The  nation  cheered  Opdyke’s 
name  when  they  heard  he  vetoed  the 
bill.  No  other  mayor  facing  even 
lesser  opposition  to  the  draft  took 
such  a stand  in  favor  of  it.  With  order 
long  since  restored  by  August,  the 
draft  proceeded  smoothly. 

In  months,  Opdyke’s  two-year  term 
as  mayor  was  over.  Although  his  offi- 
cial portrait  is  accurate,  it  is  flattering 
in  one  respect.  It  covers  up  a sign  of 
the  physical  toll  the  mayoralty  and  the 
riots  took  on  him,  as  shown  in  a pho- 
tograph taken  at  the  same  time. 
Around  his  temples,  the  stress  areas, 
large  coarse  veins  bulged  prominently. 

Opdyke  refused  to  run  again.  He 
was  exhausted,  had  to  rebuild  his 
finances,  no  longer  wanted  to  deal 
with  corrupt  Democratic  councilmen, 
and  felt  he  had  done  his  duty.  Chase 
was  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  had  very  reluctantly  given 
up  his  longstanding  quest  for  the 
Presidency.  Had  Chase  become  Presi- 
dent, Opdyke  unquestionably  would 
have  been  asked  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  quite  possibly 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  Opdyke  was  not  down. 
Although  the  armory  was  gone,  he 
had  other  interests  and  investments 


and  went  into  banking,  mining  and 
railroads.  He  rejoined  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  soon  was  its  vice  pres- 
ident. It  was  as  their  representative 
and  as  a representative  of  the  city  that 
he  stood,  stunned  and  shattered,  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  for 
Lincoln’s  funeral  and  marched  in  the 
cortege  to  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Days  later, 
he  did  the  same  when  the  coffin  was 
brought  to  New  York  City.  The  coun- 
cil had  refused  to  allow  any  blacks  to 
march,  for  fear  “they  would  incite 
trouble,”  and  they  noted  the  Draft 
Riots.  Opdyke  offered  to  personally 
provide  for  protection  and  work  with 
the  police,  but  his  offer  was  refused. 
No  black  marched  in  the  city  cortege 
for  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Opdyke  had  been  instrumental  in 
swinging  the  New  York  delegation  for 
Lincoln  at  the  i860  nominating  con- 
vention, and  he  personally  contributed 
$20,000  to  the  campaign.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
City  Defense  Committee  and  as 
mayor,  he  had  consulted  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  White  House  a number  of 
times.  He  deeply  respected  Lincoln 
and  what  the  President  was  trying  to 
do,  although  he  was  never  entirely 
comfortable  with  Lincoln’s  western 
informal  ways.  But  in  serving  Lincoln 
and  the  nation  in  so  perilous  a time,  he 
had  seen  America  reach  the  sublime. 

A number  of  Opdyke’s  political 
reforms  he  had  advocated  as  mayor 
would  take  a few  years  to  a few 
decades  to  enact,  and  for  others,  it 
would  take  a century.  As  mayor,  he 
had  called  for  a Board  of  Health, 
Board  of  Estimate,  public  transit  sys- 
tem, zoning,  poverty  and  trade 
reforms,  the  rudiments  of  landmark 
preservation  legislation,  and  he  called 
for  the  annexation  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  into  a Greater  New  York. 
He  also  advocated  a uniform  fire 
alarm  system  and  centering  local 
police  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
Office  of  the  Mayor.  At  a grand  din- 
ner in  his  honor  shortly  after  leaving 
office,  before  such  guests  as  Astors, 
Vanderbilts,  Goulds  and  Jeromes, 


Horace  Greeley  suggested  Opdyke 
publish  his  official  papers  because  of 
the  reforms  he  championed.  This  was 
eventually  done. 

While  a delegate  to  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  a few  years 
later,  he  first  drew  catcalls  and  hisses 
when  he  continued  to  call  for  barring 
the  suffrage  to  anyone  unless  they 
were  property  owners.  Typically,  he 
said  he  had  not  expected  to  belabor 
this  point,  but  in  view  of  this  recep- 
tion, he  was  prepared  to  do  so.  Yet, 
he  was  still  able  to  push  through 
compulsory  public  education,  com- 
pulsory smallpox  vaccination  and  an 
anti-bribery  amendment. 

Opdyke’s  economic  reforms  of  the 
1850s  were  also  being  recognized.  In 
their  editorial  on  Feb.  10,  1870,  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Journal  said, 
“The  ideas  advanced  by  Mr.  Opdyke 
relative  to  paper  money  are  remark- 
ably clear  and  sound,  and  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  us  that  such  a com- 
prehensive view  of  the  science  of 
money.. .should  have  been  promul- 
gated at  that  period  when  the  subject 
had  not  a tithe  of  interest  attached  to 
it  that  it  has  at  the  present  time.  He 
soars  above  economic  prejudices.” 

Happily  ensconced  as  the  head  of 
his  own  bank,  George  Opdyke  & 
Company,  there  was  one  more  bit  of 
drama  to  be  played  out  in  his  life.  The 
Panic  of  1873  was  particularly  severe, 
with  bank  failures  and  bankruptcies 
seemingly  everywhere.  One  morning, 
a newspaper  erroneously  announced 
that  his  bank  had  collapsed,  too. 
There  was  a run  on  Opdyke  & Com- 
pany, as  frantic  customers  surged  in, 
but  no  doubt  thinking  of  another 
mob,  he  kept  a steady  hand.  One  of 
his  proudest  boasts  was  that  in  50 
years  of  business,  he  never  suspended 
payment.  The  bank  stayed  open.  But 
in  that  one  day,  he  paid  out  half  a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Opdyke  died  in  1880  at  the  age  of 
74,  his  worth  estimated  at  $2  mil- 
lion. But  Lincoln  put  Opdyke’s 

(continued  on  page  36) 
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from  1 B98 


The  High  Cost;  of  Living 


Item 

Sears 

Catalog  Price 

1 B97 

Work- 

Equivalent 

Price  1 997 

Price 

Today 

[approx.] 

Baby  Carriage 

$10.25 

$912.80 

$150.00 

Bicycle 

$24.95 

$2,291.90 

$265.00 

Ironing  Board 

$ .60 

$53.43 

$25.00 

Men’s  Socks  (1  pair) 

$ .13 

$11.58 

$5.00 

Telephone  (basic) 

$13.50 

$1,202.23 

$30.00 

Upright  Piano 

$125.00 

$11,131.76 

N/A 

(All  prices  listed  were  determined  by  how  much  a manufacturing  employee  would  earn  today  working 
the  same  number  of  hours  required  to  buy  the  product  in  1897) 

* Compiled  by  W.  Michael  Cox,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas 


How  Much 
They  Made 


Industry 

Average 

Weekly 

Wages 

Automobile 

$7.37 

Blast  Furnace  . . . . 

....  $10.62 

Brick 

$7.44 

Cotton  Goods.  . . . 

$6.72 

Foundry  

$8.41 

Leather  

$7.96 

Lumber 

$7.68 

Marble 

$8.97 

Paper 

$8.92 

Petroleum 

$10.74 

Rope 

$8.40 

Shipbuilding 

$9.90 

Slaughtering 

$9.24 

Soap 

$9.60 

Tobacco 

$7.74 

All  Industry 

$8.88 

* Compiled  by  W.  Michael  Cox,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas 


President: 


William  McKinley 


Events: 


U.S.  declares  war  with  Spain 
over  Cuba 

Treaty  of  Paris  between  U.S. 
and  Spain 

Spain  cedes  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam  and  the  Philippines  for 
$20  million 

Ernest  Hemingway  is  born; 
Lewis  Carroll  dies 
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How  It  All  Begund 

Adolf  Gund,  a German  immigrant, 
founded  Gund  in  1898.  Pronounced  a very 
American  Guhnd,  rather  than  a German 
Goond,  this  toy  and  novelty  company  was 
one  of  the  first  to  design  and  produce 
teddy  bears.  Company  records  show  that 
when  a toy  buyer  asked  Adolf  to  make  a 
teddy  bear,  he  purchased  a few  yards  of 
plush  and  sat  up  nearly  all  night  making 
four  sizes  of  teddy  bears.  In  1910,  he  offi- 
cially incorporated  the  company  and  intro- 
duced its  first  full  line  of  stuffed  toys. 

In  1919,  a 14-year-old  Russian  immi- 
grant, Jacob  Swedlin,  took  a modest  job  at 
Gund.  Jacob  eventually  became  the  head 
of  pattern  making  and  cutting,  and  he 
improved  the  manufacturing  process  of 
fabric  cutting.  This  helped  keep  the  U.S. 
soft  toy  industry  viable  when  it  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  impact  of  European  imports. 

When  Adolf  retired  in  192.5,  he  sold  the 
business  to  Jacob  for  a token  sum,  with  the 
condition  that  the  Gund  name  be  kept. 


Gund  was  re- 
sponsible for  many 
innovations  now 
popular  among  toy 
manufacturers. 
The  company  pio- 
neered toy  licens- 
ing and  produced  the  first  stuffed  animal 
versions  of  most  cartoon  characters.  Over 
time,  Gund  also  set  an  industry  safety 
standard  by  devising  a way  of  sewing  eyes 
into  stuffed  animals  to  help  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a child  pulling  the  eyes  out. 

Today,  the  company  employs  approxi- 
mately 200  people.  According  to  a recent 
Yankelovich  survey,  Gund  has  an  80% 
unaided  recognition  rate  as  a brand 
name  among  consumers. 

Rita  Swedlin  Raiffe,  Jacob’s  daughter, 
has  been  Gund’s  director  of  design  for 
25  years.  “We’re  celebrating  our  first 
100  years  by  planning  now  for  the  sec- 
ond hundred,”  Raiffe  said. 


Success  Stories 

Companies  Founded  100  Years  Ago 
that  Still  Exist  Today 

Coleman  E.  Adler  &c  Sons,  Inc. 
American  Nickeloid  Co. 

William  Bal  Corp. 

William  Barnet  & Son,  Inc. 
Beatrice  Co. 

Binka  Manufacturing  Co. 

Burdine’s  Inc. 

Detroit  Stoker  Co. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

Faribault  Foods  Inc. 

First  Citizen  Bank  &c  Trust  Co. 
Gem  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Goelitz  Confectionery 
Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 
Gund  Inc. 

Hickey-Freeman  Company  Inc. 
Holophane  Company  Inc. 

Horn  & Hardart  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 
International  Ticket  Co. 

Knape  & Vogt  Manufacturing  Co. 
Fambeth  Corp. 

Fondon  Harness  Co. 

Foroco  Industries  Inc. 

J.B.  Martin  Company  Inc. 
Maryland  Casualty  Co. 

Miller  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc. 
Pilgrim  Health  & 

Fife  Insurance  Co. 

St.  Thomas  Inc. 

Shackman  & Company  Inc. 

A.E.  Stanley  manufacturing  Co. 
Steel  Heddle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

United  States  Shoe  Corp. 
Whirlpool  Corp. 

H.W.  Wilson  Co. 


Years  Ago. 


President: 


Events: 


Facts  and  Figures: 


Warren  G.  Harding/ 

Calvin  Coolidge 

Senate  Walsh  Committee  starts  Teapot 
Dome  investigation 

U.S.  Steel  agrees  to  8-hour  work  day 

Federal  Tax  Disclosure  Faw  is  Passed 
(John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  pays  $124,000; 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  pays  $7.4  million) 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughs 
rejects  U.S.  recognition  of  U.S.S.R.  until 
foreign  debts  are  honored 

IRS  collections:  $2.6  billion 
Daily  newspapers:  2,038 
Books  published:  8,863 
Airmail  postage:  $.08 
Movie  Ticket:  $-5o-$i 
Metropolitan  Opera  matinee:  $1-5 
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An  Old-Fashioned  American 
1QO  Years  of  H.W.  Wilson 


Success  Story: 


In  1885, 
Halsey 
William 
Wilson  was 
an  enterpris- 
ing young 
man  work- 
ing his  way 
through  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  1889,  he  and  his  roommate,  Henry 
S.  Morris,  invested  $400  to  create 
Morris  & Wilson,  a small  bookselling 
business  run  out  of  their  dormitory 
room.  Soon  after,  they  moved  to  a 
room  in  the  university’s  “Old  Main” 
hall.  Wilson’s  preoccupation  with  his 
new  venture  permanently  postponed 
his  graduation,  and  when  Morris 
graduated,  he  sold  his  share  of  the 
business  to  Wilson. 

As  a bookseller  looking  to  stock 
available  titles,  Wilson  faced  tedious 
searches  through  publishers’  catalogs 
several  times  a year.  But  he  had  a better 
idea.  He  decided  to  publish  a catalog  of 
new  books  that  would  remain  current 


throughout  the  year  by  combining  new 
entries  with  old  type  in  monthly  issues. 
To  save  the  cost  of  resetting  type,  Wil- 
son stored  and  filed  the  old  type  and 
combined  it  with  the  new  for  the  cumu- 
lated numbers.  Wilson  established  the 
office  for  this  new  venture  in  his  five- 
room  apartment.  He  handled  the  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  his  wife  did  the  edito- 
rial work.  In  its  first  year,  1898, 
Cumulative  Book  Index  sold  for  $1 
and  attracted  300  subscribers. 

As  CBI  expanded,  the  fledgling  Wil- 
son Company  hired  its  first  editor, 
Marion  E.  Potter.  Her  eventual  55 
years  of  service  became  a company  leg- 
end. In  1901,  Wilson  decided  to  do  for 
magazine  articles  what  he  had  done  for 
books,  and  he  charged  subscribers  for 
this  service  based  on  the  use  each 
would  get  from  the  index.  Thus,  the 
creation  of  the  service  basis  method  of 
charge  and  the  first  of  a long  line  of 
periodical  indexes,  Readers’  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature. 


By  19 1 1,  it  had  become  apparent  to 
Wilson  that  Minneapolis  was  not  the 
ideal  base  for  his  company,  and  he 
convinced  some  of  his  key  employees 
to  come  with  him  to  White  Plains,  NY. 

By  1 9 1 7,  The  Wilson  Company  had 
again  overgrown  its  quarters,  and  Wil- 
son purchased  a five  story  building  on 
the  banks  of  the  Harlem  River,  which 
remains  an  integral  part  of  today’s 
considerably  expanded  quarters. 
When  continuing  growth  required  it 
in  1929,  Wilson  constructed  an  eight 
story  building  adjoining  the  original 
structure. 

The  Wilson  site  now  includes  four 
adjoining  buildings  housing  420 
employees.  Fifteen  full  text  databases, 
10  abstracts  databases,  19  indexes, 
Web  access,  and  numerous  general  ref- 
erence, collection  development  and 
maintenance,  and  library  program 
support  texts  make  up  the  Wilson 
family  of  references. 


President: 

Events: 


Facts  and  Figures: 


Years  Ago... 


Harry  S.  Truman 

Truman  defeats  Dewey  in 
giant  upset 

U.N.  passes  Palestine  Partition 
Plan  and  Israel  is  created 

Soviets  close  U.S.  consulates  in 
Moscow,  and  U.S.  reciprocates 

Truman  asks  voluntary 
restraint  of  gas  and  oil  use 

Babe  Ruth  dies 

Military  on  duty:  1,445,000 
Voter  Participation:  63% 

Balance  of  international 
payments:  +$5.4  billion 


President: 

Events: 


Facts  and  Figures: 


Richard  M.  Nixon 

U.S.  suspends  all  activities 
over  North  Vietnam 

Nixon  admits  major 
Watergate  responsibility 

OPEC  imposes  oil  embargo 

Alaskan  Pipeline  is 
authorized 

IRS  collections:  $195  billion 
Daily  newspapers:  1,750 
Books  published:  38,000 
Airmail  postage:  $.10  (oz.) 


1 948 
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Unemployment  vs.  Inflation 


1923  1948  1973  1997 

□ Unemployment  (%] 

M Inflation  [%] 


Years  Ago 


Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average 


■Dow  Jones  I I Dow  Jones 

High  | I Low 


*The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  broke  9000 
for  the  first  time  in  April  1 998  and  is  now  reg- 
ularly well  above  8000 


President: 


Ronald  Reagan/George  Bush 


Events: 


Museum  of  American 
Financial  History  is  founded 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc.  is  bought  for 
record  $25  billion  by  Kohlberg, 
Kravis,  Roberts  & Co. 

Powerful  virus  infects  1,000s  of 
computers  nationwide 

Phillip  Morris  Tobacco  Co.  buys 
Kraft  for  $13.5  billion 

The  directors  of  the  NYSE  vote  to 
ban  the  electronic  order  system  used 
for  computerized  trading  whenever 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average 
rises  or  falls  more  than  50  points 
in  one  day 


Facts  and  Figures: 


Average  Hourly  Earning:  $7.68 


Unemployment  Rate:  5.49% 


1 988 


1 998 
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Financial  History 


18TH  CENTURY 


STOCK  CERTIFICATES 


THE  AMERICAN 


COMPETITIVE 


EDGE 


By  Ned  W.  Downing 
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The  recently  discovered 

AVOCATION  OF  COLLECTING 
AND  RESEARCHING  l8TH  CEN- 
TURY American  stock  certifi- 
cates has  opened  a window  on 
die  classical  evolution  of  the  free 
world  at  its  most  critical  juncture. 
The  small  group  of  collector  aficiona- 
dos have  been  treated  to  a unique 
view  of  the  genesis  of  the  United 
States’  competitive  edge. 

The  term  “stock”  on  American 
financial  instruments  has  an  unex- 
pected and  interesting  evolution. 
The  earliest  known  usage  appeared 
on  the  7,ooo£  1690  Massachusetts 
note  (and  many  subsequent  issues) 
floated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a mil- 
itary action  against  Canada.  On  the 
face  of  the  notes,  possessors  were 
promised  the  note  would  be 
“accepted. ..for  any  Stock  at  any  time 
in  the  Treasury.”  In  those  early  days, 
taxes  were  collected  in  both  specie 
(coin)  and  country  pay  (farmers’ 
produce  and  commodities  at  agreed 
upon  values).  Ironically,  the 
“Stock. ..in  the  Treasury”  in  which 
these  first  paper  securities  in  the  new 
world  promised  redemption  was 
actually  the  farmers’  produce  and 
commodities  previously  accepted  by 
the  Treasurer  in  lieu  of  raxes  levied. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  “treasury 
stock”  equaled  commodities,  per- 
haps defying  analysis  by  a 20th  cen- 
tury researcher  using  today’s  sophis- 
ticated financial  jargon.  Similar 
archaic  financial  jargon  has  caused 
the  financial  history  of  our  country 
to  be  consistently  misunderstood 
and  very  often  incorrectly  reported 
by  academics  and  historical  pundits 
alike. 

Close  readers  of  Financial  History 
know  the  incredible  story  (“John 
Carter  and  the  Earliest  Known 
American  Stock  Certificate,”  Finan- 
cial History,  Fall  1997)  of  the  very 
first  American  IPO  of  The  Bank  of 
North  America  on  Dec.  31,  1781  — 
the  last  minute  funding  of  the  1,000 
share  offering  at  Sqoo/share  by  the 


use  of  the  late  arrival  in  Boston  of 
Louis  XVI’s  2,500,000  French  Livre 
cash  advance  transported  in  treasure 
chests  through  enemy  lines  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  bank’s  first 
cashier,  Tench  Francis,  and  14  teams 
of  oxen.  The  strategy  of  opening  a 
national  bank  modeled  on  the  Bank 
of  England  was  a bitter  pill  for  most 
Americans  already  engaged  in  a war 
caused  by  the  Royal  misuse  of  such 
governmental  perquisites,  but  Super- 
intendent of  Finance  Robert  Morris 
drove  its  charter  through  Congress 
as  a last  gasp  measure  for  a finan- 
cially expiring  country.  This  was  the 
first  American  “stock”  using  today’s 
financial  jargon. 

The  original  13  states  earned  their 
freedom  in  the  1775-1783  Revolu- 
tionary War  mostly  financed  by  a 
blizzard  of  creatively  designed  paper 
financial  instruments  backed  by  the 
good  faith  and  promises  of  the  States 
and  their  general  representatives  at 
the  Continental  and  Confederation 
Congress.  In  1782,  the  U.S.  war  debt 
had  been  repudiated  by  Super- 
intendent of  Finance  Morris  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  American  his- 
tory. When  the  country  faced  the 
threat  of  another  taxpayer-led  revo- 
lution, a group  of  our  nation’s  most 
respected  citizens  gathered  in  the 
1787  Constitutional  Convention  and 
created  a new  framework  for  a more 
efficient  central  government.  The 
Constitution  was,  they  agreed,  the 
best  they  could  make  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  first  Federal  Congress  (1789- 
1791)  and  President  George  Wash- 
ington’s first  administration  fleshed 
out  the  new  government  with  its  new 
and  more  flexible  powers  to  deal 
with  the  overwhelming  Revolution- 
ary War  debt  problem.  Confounding 
the  traditional  classical  governmen- 
tal transition  models,  the  United 
States  adopted  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury Alexander  Hamilton’s  visionary 
plan  to  restore  the  public  credit  and 
honorably  funded  the  combined 
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For  the  true  and  faithful  performance  and  due  obfervancc  of  the  feveral  articles,  agreements 
and  covenants  herein  contained,  the  laid  parties  to  thefe  prefents  do  hereby  bind  themfclves  each 
to  the  other,  l'o  far  as  the  fame  call  upon  them,  refpedlively,  for  performance  of  any  matter 
thing,  or  condition  therein  exprcHed,  in  the  penal  fum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  by 
the  party  or  parties  in  default  to  the  party  or  parties  performing. 

1NT  WITNESS  whereof,  the  faid  parties  have  hereunto  figned  their  names  and  affixed  their 
feals,  this  twenty-fecond  day  of  April,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  1 
the  prefence  of  \ 

Jn-  Keating. 

Garrett  Cottringer. 

Rob1-  Morris. 


}n°-  Nicholfon. 
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Afylum  Company. 
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This  is  to  certify,  Tim  /&A/ts  c / er  A 

(f  re  t'ec  of  /</*<<- </  fy'/ i is  entitled  to 

one  action  or  foare  in  toe  entire  property  of  the  Afylum  Company t being  tbe  equi- 
valent of  two  hundred  acres  of  land , in  proportion  ffj  the  entire  quantity  of 
acres  pur  chafed  by  the  faid  company,  and  tbe  faid y/sf  A r l 

( ti  ‘t  d>  /*  l <*  heirs , executors  or  adminiflrators,  is  entitled  to  receive 
one  (bare  of  all  the  cjlate , real  and  perfonal , which  now  is  or  may  hereafter 
become  tbe  property  of  tbe  faid  company , agreeably  to  tbe  articles  of  agreement , 
dated  at  Philadelphia,  the  twntffeeond  day  of  April , one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four , a copy  whereof  it  hereunto  annexed.  This  certificate  being 
transferable  only  in  the  manner  preferibed  in  the  faid  articles  of  agreement. 

S IG  NED  in  tbe  prefence , and  by  order  of  tbe  Boon!  of  Managers , at 
Philadelphia , tbe  / ,<  //j  ^ ~~~jbay  of  fir 
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states  and  U.S.  war  debts.  This  pro- 
duced a burst  of  confidence,  and 
financiers  and  foreign  capitalists 
actively  sought  out  investment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  new  nation,  driving  the 
value  of  the  Revolutionary  War  debt 
securities  from  their  5 — 20C  on  the 
dollar  value  in  the  1783-1787  period 
to  more  than  100C  on  the  dollar  by 
1791. 

Hamilton’s  1790  plan  called  for 
the  voluntary  exchange  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  debt  claims  for  ulti- 
mately $64,456,963.90  worth  of 
three  new  classes  of  stock  in  the  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  United  States  that 
paid  quarterly  dividends.  These  were 
6%  stock,  deferred  6%  stock  and  3% 
stock,  and  were  by  far  the  most 
important  securities  to  trade  on  the 
NYSE  when  trading  began  under  the 
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Top  left:  One  share  in  the  property  of  the  Asy- 
lum Company  (equiualent  to  zoo  acres  of 
land).  Owned  by  John  Nicholson  and  signed 
by  Robert  Morris.  Oct.  9,  1794. 

Top  right:  Stock  in  Compagnie  de  New-Yorck, 
Paris.  179). 

Right:  Share  of  Hank  of  Maryland  owned  by 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  May  25,  1791. 
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May  17,  1792  Buttonwood  Agree- 
ment. A tiny  but  growing  cadre  of 
mostly  part  time  brokers,  traders 
and  adventurers  grew  up  around  the 
trading  of  these  and  related  securi- 
ties in  the  Wall  Street  area  of  New 
York,  then  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  creative  and  well 
connected  of  them  organized  joint 
stock  investment  opportunities  to 
match  the  sizzling  demand  for 
investment  opportunities  in  their 
promising  country. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  for- 
mally ended  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1783,  a short  burst  of  eco- 
nomic activity  ensued,  as  merchants 
handed  together  in  various  partner- 
ships to  take  control  of  the 
import/export  shipping  trade.  The 
most  entrepreneurial  of  them  fanned 
out  across  the  world  to  open  corre- 
spondent merchant  counting  house 
branches  in  ports  with  attractively 
priced  merchandise.  The  substantial 
initial  capital  demands  for  the  outfit- 
ting of  ships  and  insurance  of  this 
trade  created  a general  demand  for 
banking  services  to  discount  mer- 
chants’ notes,  which  would  be 
payable  upon  the  subsequent  receipt 
and  sale  of  incoming  cargos.  Banks 
up  and  down  the  East  coast  were  pro- 
jected as  a result.  The  Massachusetts 
Bank,  now  BankBoston,  was  char- 
tered in  1783,  and  51 1 shares  were 
sold  in  a subscription  at  $50o/share. 
Unable  to  secure  a state  charter,  The 
Bank  of  New  York  offered  an  unin- 
corporated joint  stock  subscription 
of  500  shares  at  $50o/share  on  May 
1,  1784.  The  brief  burst  of  economic 
activity  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
soon  expired,  and  the  American 
economy  was  not  substantially 
revived  again  until  capital  began 
flowing  back  to  the  U.S.  in  the  post 
Constitution  1787-1792  era  of 
restored  national  credit. 

Americans  were  still  suspicious 
of  granting  corporate  charters,  and 
those  which  were  granted  were  used 
almost  uniformly  for  improving  the 


infrastructure  of  the  war-torn 
nation:  canals,  tunnels,  bridges,  and 
companies  with  a definably  public 
purpose. 

The  1791  New  Jersey  charter  of 
Alexander  Hamilton’s  Society  for 
Establishing  Useful  Manufactures 
was  a visionary  model  for  the  future 
industrial  corporations.  It  had  a 


broad  charter  for  diverse  economic 
undertakings  and  was  favored  by 
government-granted  privileges  to 
ease  its  early  years.  Hamilton  and  its 
projectors  saw  this  company  as  the 
way  to  reduce  the  country’s  depen- 
dence on  imported  goods.  The  third 
leg  of  Hamilton’s  visionary  plan  for 
the  economic  restoration  of  the  U.S. 
was  his  $10  million  scheme  to 


finance  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  So  great  was  the  frenzy  to 
invest  in  this  18th  century  behemoth 
that  the  initial  script  floated  rose 
from  its  July  4,  1791  $25/share  price 
to  more  than  $3  00/share  the  second 
week  of  August! 

The  only  i8th  century  business 
rivaling  the  American  import/  export 


trade  was  U.S.  real  estate  develop- 
ment. Wall  Streeters  will  be  amazed  at 
the  securitized  real  estate  derivatives 
used  by  our  forefathers  more  than 
200  years  ago.  The  most  abundant 
physical  asset  was  land,  and  the  most 
entrepreneurial  of  the  earliest  Ameri- 
can enterprisers  projected  and  sold 
joint  stock  securities  out  of  their  land- 
holdings  as  investment  opportunities 


Earliest  Known  Dates  for  Still  Existing 
1 8th  Century  Joint  Stock  Certificates 


1.  1783  Bank  of  North  America 

2.  1784  Massachusetts  Bank 

3.  1789  New  York  Manufacturing 
Society 

4.  1791  Stock  in  the  Public  Funds  of 
the  United  States 

5.  1791  Schuylkill  & Susquahanna 
Canal 

6.  1791  Society  for  Establishing  Use- 
ful Manufactures 

7.  1792  Bank  of  Maryland 

8.  1792  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
Canal  Navigation  Co. 

9.  1792  Northern  and  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Co. 

10.  1792  Western  Inland  Lock  Navi- 
gation Co. 

11.  1793  Bank  of  Alexandria 

12.  1793  Bank  of  the  United  States 

13.  W93  Compagnie  de  New  York 

14.  1793  New  Jersey  Copper  Mine 
Association 

15.  1793  Pennsylvania  Population 
Co. 

16.  1793  Piscataqua  Bridge 

17.  J793  Rancocus  Toll  Bridge  Co. 


18.  1794  Asylum  Co. 

1:9.  1795  Connecticut  Land  Co. 

20.  1795  German  Patent 

21.  1795  Merrimack  Bridge 

22.  1795  North  American  Land  Co. 

23.  1795  Philadelphia  & Lancaster 
Turnpike  Road  Co. 

24.  1795  Territorial  Co. 

25.  1796  Baltimore  Insurance  Co. 

26.  1796  Bank  of  Alexandria 

27.  1796  Connecticut  Gore  Land  Co 

28.  1796  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Co. 

29.  1796  New  York  Society  Library 

30.  1796  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia 

31.  1797  Bank  of  Columbia 

32.  1797  Kennebeck  Bridge 

33.  1797  Pennsylvania  Land  Co. 

34.  1797  Pennsylvania  Property  Co. 

35.  1797  Third  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Corporation 

36.  1798  Bank  of  Baltimore 

37.  1799  Blodget  Canal  Co. 

38.  1799  Boston  Turnpike  Co. 

39.  1799  Savannah  Exchange 

40.  179X  Union  Bank  of  Boston 


Thanks  to  Brian  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  International  Bond  and 
Share  Society,  for  his  help  in  develop  'mg  this  list 
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is  entitled  to 

Share  in  the  MaJJachijetts  153{$£S,  tiansferable 
at  the  Hank  by  or  --  Attorney. 


WITNESS  the  Seal  of  the  Proficient  and 
Directors  of  the  faid  Bank,  at  Boston, 
this  * s, . P Day  of  ' 1 7 ^ 
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Top:  Subscription  agreement  for  one  share  of  the  “Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures’’ 
signed  by  William  Duer.  Dec.  io,  179 1. 

Above:  One  share  in  Massachusetts  Bank  signed  by  James  Bowdoin.  Nov.  3,  1784. 

Opposite  page:  Stock  in  the  )rd  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Corporation.  June  20,  1797. 


for  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. Robert  Morris  and  John  Nichol- 
son’s North  American  Land  Company 
was  an  audacious  attempt  to  market 
more  than  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  a 
30,000  share  ($1 00/share)  offering 


marketed  here  and  in  Europe  by  a 
team  of  security  salesmen  compen- 
sated on  a salary  plus  commission 
basis.  The  same  twosome  marketed 
1,000,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania  land 
as  the  Asylum  Company  proposed  as  a 


community  for  wealthy  refugees  of  the 
French  Revolution.  A home  for  Marie 
Antoinette  was  built  there,  but  she  was 
beheaded  before  she  could  use  it. 

The  good  news  for  collectors  of 
surviving  i8th  century  stock  certifi- 
cates that  reflect  the  above  nation- 
defining economic  developments  is 
that  there  are  only  40  joint  stock 
companies  known  among  experienced 
collectors  with  extant  stock  certifi- 
cates ( See  chart).  Not  surprisingly, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  companies 
on  the  list  were  projected  by 
financiers,  military  contractors  and 
leading  merchants  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War — the  men  who  had  best 
learned  the  secrets  of  turning  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  paper  claims  into  real 
current  wealth.  Present  day  collectors 
from  around  the  world  have  learned 
the  story  of  how  the  new  United 
States  Constitutional  government 
demonstrated  the  capital  attracting 
economic  benefits  of  honorably  set- 
tling their  defaulted  paper  war  debt 
claims  and  thereby  restoring  the  pub- 
lic credit.  Collectors  also  have  a 
unique  window  on  the  1787-1793 
development  of  an  economic  system 
of  government  that  actively  pro- 
moted respect  for  investors’  rights 
and  the  free  and  unfettered  use  of 
paper  securities  reflecting  ownership 
interests  in  financial  claims  and  joint 
stock  companies. 

Collector  prices  for  the  different 
stock  certificates  are  relatively  inex- 
pensive compared  to  other  col- 
lectibles and  recognizing  their  histor- 
ical importance  as  the  United  States’ 
most  important  and  enduring  contri- 
bution to  solving  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  their  newly  independent  soci- 
ety. Collectors  often  become  giddy 
when  they  realize  they  hold  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
American  capital  markets,  and  that 
no  institutional  collections  exist 
except  that  of  the  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Financial  History,  where  several 
18th  century  stock  certificates  are 
now  on  display. 
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, This  certifies,  that 

f ///-,,  / ,/sf, Propricto  of 
Share  A •o./pj..  . of  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  Corporation'  ; nth'uh  Share  « trar it* 
J arable  by  affignment  on  ihe  back  oj  this  Certificate , the  fame  be- 
ing figned  and  fealed  by  fitch  Proprietor,  acknowledged  before 
fame  JuJlice  of  the  Peace,  and  recor  ded  at  length,  by  the  Clerk  of 
'Q^thc  Proprietors,  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

JN  tcjltmony  whereof  the  feal  of  the  Corporation  is  here - 


unto  affixed,  the  day  of  in  the  Year 

of  our  Lord,  o.~+ 


> .. 


~ y)  Vstt 


Collecting  18th  Century 
Stock  Certificates 

The  two  companies  shares  with  the 
most  certificates  known,  the  North 
American  Land  Company  and  the 
Philadelphia  & Lancaster  Turnpike, 
have  the  lowest  prices,  from 
$750-1500.  The  rarity  of  the  rest  of 
the  known  shares  on  the  list 
increases  dramatically  after  these 
two  companies.  Just  a few  compa- 
nies have  more  than  10  or  15  shares 
known,  and  most  have  less  than  10 
known.  Prices  for  the  rest  of  the 
stocks  on  the  list  vary  widely,  but 
they  range  from  $1,500-3,000  for 
the  lesser  known,  less  important, 
lower  grade  examples  to  more  than 
$7,500  for  the  rare  interesting 
examples  made  out  to,  or  signed  by, 
famous  people.  For  instance,  a Bank 
of  Alexandria  (#2 6)  example  made 
to  George  Washington  reportedly 
recently  traded  for  $9,500.  And  a 
better  example  of  $tock  in  the  Pub- 
lic Funds  (#4)  recently  traded  for 
$15,000.  $tock  certificates  from  the 
1 8th  century  will  be  great  rarities 
and  will  become  very  expensive 
when  and  if  Wall  Streeters  discover 
and  learn  to  more  appropriately 
value  their  heritage.  Only  a few  have 
entered  the  market  seriously  so  far, 
but  dozens  have  gotten  their  feet  wet 
with  the  least  expensive  examples. 

A collector  starting  today  could 


conceivably  develop  the  best  collec- 
tion in  the  world  with  a little 
patience  and  persistence.  The  only 
known  original  share  of  The  Bank  of 
North  America,  our  country’s  earli- 
est publicly  owned  business  corpora- 
tion, is  presently  part  of  an  American 
capital  market  history  collection, 
perhaps  the  best  ever  assembled, 
which  is  for  sale  for  $1,190,000. 

Anyone  collecting  10  different 
examples  of  these  40  stock  certifi- 
cates would  have  a collection  rated 
among  the  top  10  best  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
world,  assembled  by  a German  col- 
lector over  many  years,  was  repatri- 
ated by  a collector  in  the  United 
States  last  December.  The  trade 
marked  the  first  time  a collection  of 
1 8th  century  American  stock  cer- 
tificate rarities  had  ever  traded  as  a 
collection.  Another  collection 
assembled  over  many  years  by  a 
long-time  American  collector,  which 
I would  rate  as  the  5TH  or  6th  best 
in  the  world,  just  sold  for  $36,500. 
Many  important  and  interesting  cer- 
tificates are  included. 

From  the  economic  platform  rep- 
resented by  these  few  still  existing 
stock  certificates,  today’s  $40  tril- 
lion American  capital  markets  were 


effectively  launched.  As  role  models, 
they  provided  the  inspiration  for  the 
investors  and  financiers  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  late  1820s  and  1830s, 
and  then  the  rapid  proliferation  of 
telegraph  companies  in  the  1840s  all 
the  way  to  today’s  explosion  of 
internet  companies. 

The  power  of  restored  public 
credit  provided  the  exciting  positive 
impetus  for  the  economy  while  Pres- 
ident Washington,  his  administra- 
tion and  the  first  Federal  Congress 
successfully  launched  an  experimen- 
tal new  system  of  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  1789-1793  period,  hon- 
orably solving  the  previous 
Revolutionary  War  debt  problems  of 
the  Confederation  government.  The 
adaptable  new  Constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government  and  its  emerging 
capital  markets  have  proved  an 
enduring  competitive  edge  for  the 
United  States  in  the  classical  evolu- 
tion of  nations.  EH 

Ned  W.  Downing  is  a Weston,  MA 
collector  and  private  curator  of  the 
autographed  letters,  documents  and 
financial  investments  of  early  Ameri- 
can financial  and  business  history. 
He  can  be  reached  at  (781)  239- 
8031  or  at  ndhstry9@idt.com. 
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Stock  Search 
International 


• FREE  Illustrated  Catalogs 

• Mail  Bid  Auctions 

• Collectors'  Club 

• Quarterly  Newsletter 

• Wish  Lists  by  Category 

1-800-537-4523 


4761  W.  Waterbuck  Drive  • Tucson,  Arizona  85742 
(520)  579-5635  • fax  (520)  579-5639  • email:  ssiscripo@aol.com 
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Action  item- 


Museum  Acquires  Unique  Railway  Certificate 

at  Memphis  Show 


'/////.;  sty  One  Hundred  Dollars 

rs/d]  ///  //A  Common  Capiitil  SioiVfc  .ty ' $f-  r>  'Mri-et#  j±£XJj}X£J*  J}I}l}££A'tj[Jr* 

■Z/s .;/////// /'/■  /.y  ////., u/ys// /',  s/ //// Ah/ //.sty  ////A  /-//ty///  ty/ 

Ztyg^^sty <///// Atysz/tyw/zy  4/ /A//Z  'fity&Q?  'Cp/tys  fifty  ty  * ty'/ty  ty  zty  ■JS/SfA /Zsv/fZ/  //U  > 

/’>  fi//.'//A >/// yc//  /ty  .////// w/z  / tyZ/ys  fi/?Z/ty/a/Z/ 

<(  Jjtt  (Ecstiimrot;  thereat',  ty/Z //r? 

Zm/e  fo  Ze  .s/sy/ess/ ///  /Zr/i . Z/r.j"Z/'/  a//Z  y/v  >r/<7i/s  z//  ■ I /vs  tyzt/',  ZZZ 


/Y/MJSS/ 


Secretary 


The  Museum  acquired  a one-of-a-kind  stock  certifi- 
cate for  10  shares  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  signed  by 
robber  baron  financier  Jay  Gould  in  1869,  at  the  1998 
Memphis  International  Paper  Money  Show  in  June.  The 
certificate  was  issued  shortly  after  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  scandalous  takeover  actions  in  American  finan- 
cial history,  in  which  Gould  wrested  control  of  the  rail- 
road from  its  previous  owners  and  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  who  had  wanted  to  destroy  it.  After  court 
injunctions  and  legislative  actions,  Gould  emerged  the 


owner  of  the  decrepit  line.  By  the  time  this  certificate  was 
issued,  he  had  returned  it  to  profitability  and  gone  on  to 
attempt  to  corner  the  gold  market,  quickly  amassing 
another  $11  million. 

Stephen  L.  Goldsmith,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.,  said  this  certificate  is  the  only 
known  Erie  Railway  certificate  with  Gould’s  signature  as 
president. 

“This  is  truly  a museum  piece,  worthy  of  the  very  finest 
collection,”  Goldsmith  said.  Bn 


Rare  JFK  Check  to  be  Auctioned 


No.  NewYoHK 1!) 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  i-« 

!»•  WALL  •TI»C»T 

NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


Dollars 


This  blank  check  from  President  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  personal  account  with  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  will  be 
auctioned  by  R.M.  Smythe  on  Sept.  10, 
only  months  before  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  his  assassination.  The  check, 
signed  by  Kennedy,  does  not  include  a 
payee,  date  or  amount.  It  will  be  on  dis- 
play in  the  Museum  until  the  auction. 
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Sculptor’s  Drawings,  Including  Pediment  of  NYSE  and 
Washington  Statue  at  Federal  Hall,  Sell  for  $10,000 


A VAST  ARCHIVE  OF  ARTWORK 
and  documents  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  Ward,  the  most  famous  Amer- 
ican sculptor  working  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  19TH  century, 
was  sold  at  R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.’s 
June  4 autograph  auction  in  New 
York  City  for  $10,000.  Myron  Kaller, 
chairman  of  Kaller’s  America  Gallery 
at  Macy’s,  Herald  Square  in  New 
York  City,  bought  the  important 
archive  for  $10,000.  It  is  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  Kaller  Gallery  on  the  mez- 
zanine at  Macy’s. 

“Almost  everyone  today  knows 
Ward’s  work,  but  not  the  artist,”  com- 
mented Sal  Alberti,  autograph  consul- 
tant to  R.M.  Smythe.  “This  remark- 
able archive  gives  a capsule  view  of  his 
life,  his  art,  and  the  entire  era.  We 
have  never  seen  such  a treasure  trove 
of  important  material  relating  to  one 
person  that  is  not  already  housed  in  an 
institution.” 

Ward  (1830-1910)  was  unique 
among  American  sculptors  of  his  era 
in  that  he  refused  European  influence. 
Not  even  visiting  Europe,  he  worked 
his  entire  life  in  the  U.S.  After  an 
apprenticeship  in  Brooklyn  and  work 
as  a portrait  sculptor  in  Washington, 
Ward  opened  a studio  in  New  York  in 
1861,  where  he  worked  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  became  the  patriarch  of 
American  sculptors  and  a major  figure 
in  the  arts  in  the  U.S.  His  best  known 
works  still  before  the  public  include 
the  pediment  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury building  (now  Federal  Hall)  on 
Wall  Street,  and  The  Indian  Hunter 
and  Shakespeare  in  New  York’s  Cen- 
tral Park.  He  also  executed  the  majes- 
tic General  James  A.  Garfield  monu- 


ment in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  monument  near  Bor- 
ough Hall  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  colos- 
sal figure  of  “Poetry”  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Princess  Diana  Check  Sells  for  $3,100 
Another  notable  item  sold  at  R.M. 
Smythe’s  auction  was  a check  made 
out  and  signed  “Diana  Spencer”  by 
the  future  Princess  of  Wales  the  month 
before  her  engagement  to  Prince 
Charles.  The  check,  dated  Jan.  15, 
1981,  sold  for  $3,100  to  an  unidenti- 
fied buyer  who  submitted  the  winning 
bid  prior  to  the  auction.  The  check, 
drawn  on  Lady  Diana’s  account  at 
Coutts  & Co.,  for  six  pounds  and  50 
pence,  was  payable  to  “Ken  Lane” 
and  has  never  been  cashed  or  can- 


celed. It  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Lane 
by  one  of  his  employees  and  remained 
in  that  person’s  hands  until  this  time. 

“The  check  is  quite  remarkable,” 
commented  Diana  Herzog,  president 
of  R.M.  Smythe.  “It’s  a poignant 
reminder  of  a simpler  time  for  the 
young  woman  who  would  soon  be 
continuously  in  the  spotlight.  We 
believe  this  may  be  the  only  check 
written  by  Diana  that  will  ever  come 
to  public  auction.” 

Three  weeks  after  this  check  was 
written,  on  Feb.  6,  1981,  the  Prince 
proposed,  and  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement  was  made  on 
Feb.  24,  1981.  The  Diana  check  was 
part  of  a significant  section  of  mater- 
ial from  the  House  of  Windsor 
included  in  the  auction.  GGJ 


Other  items  sold  in  the  June  4 
R.M.  Smythe  auction  include: 

• An  extraordinary  album  of  90  personal  mementos  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  never  before  seen  by  the  public  sold  for  $15,000 

• A bronze  Coronation  Medal  depicting  a crowned  Edward  VIII  sold  for 
$850 

• A photographic  portrait  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Windsor,  signed  by 
both  the  Duchess  and  the  famous  society  photographer  Cecil  Beaton 
sold  for  $1,700 

• A letter  signed  by  Alexander  Majors,  founder  of  the  Pony  Express, 
sold  for  $1,800 

• A photograph  of  Annie  Oakley,  signed  “very  truly  yours  / Annie  Oak- 
ley,” sold  for  $4,500 

• A letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  Major  Gordon  Cooper,  the  first 
American  to  spend  24  hours  in  space,  sold  for  $3,250 

• An  early  postcard  photograph  signed  by  Adolf  Hitler  sold  for  $3,000 
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Trivia 


How  much  do  you  know 
about  financial  history ? 


1.  In  1933,  W.W.  Tarpley,  a bank  officer  in  Dublin,  GA  is  quoted  as  saying  “People  were  losing  their  homes 
and  some  their  savings  of  a lifetime.  The  saddest  part  of  it  was  to  see  widows  who  probably  had  been  left 
a little  insurance  and  had  put  it  all  in  the  bank.”  What  event  was  he  referring  to? 

2.  The  protesters  known  as  the  “Bonus  Army”  amassed  in  the  nation’s  capital  on  July  28,  1932.  What  were 
they  demanding? 

3.  Which  famous  industrialist  offered  the  city  of  New  York  $5.2  million  for  the  construction  of  65  branch 
libraries  in  1901?  Hint:  His  fortune  eventually  established  many  more  libraries  and  charitable  foundations. 

4.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  July  11,  1804,  political  antagonists  and  personal  enemies  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  met  to  settle  their  longstanding  differences  with  a duel  brought  on  by  the 
emergence  of  the  nation’s  first  party  system.  Where  did  this  duel  take  place? 

5.  How  many  coins  does  the  United  States  Mint  produce  each  day? 

6.  Which  former  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  once  said,  “Taxes  are  what  we  pay  for  a 
civilized  society?” 

7.  Was  there  ever  a time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  the  Public  Debt  was  zero? 

8.  The  portrait  of  which  President  on  a coin  faces  to  the  right,  while  the  portraits  of  all  other  figures  on 
coins  face  to  the  left? 

9.  On  May  17,  1792,  Wall  Street  brokers  began  the  world’s  largest  stock  exchange  with  a two-sentence  doc- 
ument agreement  at  68  Wall  St.  What  was  the  name  of  this  agreement? 

10.  In  what  year  was  the  NASDAQ  stock  exchange  created? 


1261  '01 
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Answers  to  last  issue's  Trivia  Quiz:  I.  The  U.S.  Secret  Service  2.  A Poll  Tax  3.  The  Treasury  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  4.  Production  of  U.S.  Currency  5.  Gold  6.  The  New  Deal  7.  T he  eight  hour  work  day  8.  The 
California  Cold  Rush  9.  They  were  all  mediums  of  exchange  and  trade  10.  The  portrayal  of  living  persons 
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Soap,  Candles,  Sugar  and  Spirits 
for  General  Lincoln 


By  Sanford  ].  Mock 

In  his  article  on  the  Bank  of 
North  America  in  the  Fall  1997  issue 
of  Financial  Flistory,  Ned  Downing 
identifies  Philadelphia  merchant  John 
Chaloner  as  America’s  first  stock  bro- 
ker. Chaloner  brokered  shares  of  the 
bank  in  1782. 

Prior  to  this,  during  the  war  years, 
Chaloner  functioned  as  a merchandise 
broker,  procuring  goods  for  American 
troops.  On  April  24,  1777,  he  sent  a 
courier  with  a gift  of  “30  fine  shad, 
this  moment  got  out  of  the  water,” 
and  specific  merchandise  requests  to  a 
Major  Bates,  D Company  Com- 
missary General  in  Morristown,  NJ. 
His  note  reads: 

Sir, 

The  bearer  waits  on  you  for  soap, 
candles,  sugar  and  spirits.  The  lat- 
ter for  the  use  of  Maj  Genl  Lincoln. 
You  please  to  send  the  things  I left 
a memorandum  of  in  your  store,  all 
of  which  I am  much  in  want  of, 
paper  especially  as  this  I now  write 
on  is  borrowed  and  all  that  I can 
get  in  that  way. 

I send  you  by  bearer  30  fine  shad, 
this  moment  got  out  of  water.  I 
hope  they’ll  please.  These  few  days 
past  being  cool  has  risen  the  price 

of  them  to  1/3  each if  you  want 

more  the I have  of  sending  you, 

please  to  mention  it. 

I should  be  glad  if  you  direct  the 
bearer  where  to  find  Dr.  Shippin, 
and  instruct  him  to  enquire  of  the 
Dr.  for  a box  of  medicine.  He  was 
to  put  it  up  by  desire  of  Gen’l  Lin- 
coln for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  and 
about  Bound  Brook  under  the  case 
of  Dr.  Griffith. 

I send  Mr.  Byerson  5 combs. 
They  cost  5 each  (shillings  or 
pence?)  And  this  was  of  the  things 
the  gentleman  had  kept,  of  which 


he  desired  me  to  procure  for  him,  in 
great  haste  concluded. 

Sir  you  most  humble  servant 
John  Chaloner 
April  24,  1777 


Inform  Mr.  Byerson  that  Mr.  Dan- 
court  will  see  him  at  Morris 

Sanford  J.  Mock  is  a Senior  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  Investments  at  PaineWebber. 
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Everybody  Needs  A Nest  Egg 


Laperruque's  "Nest  Egg"  sculptures  are  delicately  balanced  pyramids  of  real 
eggs  on  which  images  of  actual  American  and  International  currencies,  stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  printed.  Every  sculpture  is  displayed  in  a nest  under  a glass  dome. 
Each  sculpture  is  hand-built,  unique  and  is  dated,  signed  and  numbered  (except  for 
single  eggs).  The  Nest  Eggs  are  available  in  four  sizes  - singles,  small  with  4 eggs, 
medium  with  10  and  large  with  approximately  20  eggs.  These  unique  copyrighted 
photo-sculptures  are  perfect  for  corporate  and  executive  gifts. 

Available  through 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Financial  Collectables  Gallery  - 212-943-1880 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  - 212-908-4110 
Short  Hills  Art  Gallery  - 973-379-5577 

To  license  this  and  other  images  of  the  Nest  Egg  for  corporate  advertising  please  contact: 

G2  Productions,  Inc.  RO.  Box  101  Short  Hills,  NJ  07078  973-912-0572 
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Collecting  Rare 
Autographs 


By  Jim  Romeo 


* 


* 


SIGNATURES 
4r  OF  THE 
" STARS  yJi 


AN  INSIDER  S GUIDE  TO  CELEBRITY  AUTOGRAPHS 


Did  you  know  that  Charles 
Schulz,  creator  of  the  Peanuts  comic 
strip,  rarely  signed  his  full  name?  He 
just  signed  “Schulz”  and  accompanied 
it  with  a doodle  of  Snoopy  or  another 
Peanuts  character.  Did  you  know  that 
Rudolph  Valentino  died  at  a young  31 
years  of  age  and  was  averse  to  mob- 
scene  crowds  seeking  autographs, 
making  his  signature  very  scarce? 
Kevin  Martin’s  Signature  Of  The  Stars , 
focuses  on  autographs  of  Hollywood, 
television  and  music  figures,  providing 
a brief  celebrity  biography,  approxi- 
mate value,  facsimile  signa- 
ture, and  a rating  of  the  auto- 
graph’s scarcity. 

Autographs  have  been  get- 
ting a lot  of  press  lately.  USA 
Today  and  other  national 
newspapers  recently  covered 
the  JFK  auction  of  signed 


ephemera  as  a cover  story.  Financial 
writer  Andrew  Tobias  authored  a fea- 
ture cover  story  for  Worth  magazine 
on  autograph  collecting  as  a “fun” 
investment.  The  article  featured  Mar- 
ilyn Monroe  on  the  cover  and  went 
on  and  on  about  the  merits  of  auto- 
graph collecting — even  detailing 
Tobias’  own  collection. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  some 
new  found  interest  in  autographs.  At 
least  that  is  how  Antique  Trader  Pub- 
lications, a rising  powerhouse  pub- 
lisher of  collector  books,  sees  it.  The 
company’s  Signature  of  the  Stars , a 
208  page  reference  title,  is  chock  full 
of  interesting  anecdotes  and  facts  on 
more  than  350  celebrity  signatures. 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  Holly- 
wood, television  or  rock  ‘n  roll  signa- 
tures, don’t  run  away.  The  book  pro- 
vides insightful  discussion  on 
autograph  scarcity,  terminology,  pen 
and  ink  technology,  pricing,  and  how 
and  where  to  get  signatures.  There  is 
a difference  between  the  way  ink 
flows  from  a ball  point,  fountain  and 
felt  tip  pen. 

Listen  to  the  author,  and  even  a 
neophyte  collector  can  raise  a flag  of 
suspicion  about  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  signature.  If  you  would  like 
to  know  what  the  codes  are  next  to 
the  listings  of  autographs  for  sale  in 
an  auctioneer’s  or  dealer’s  catalog, 
you  can  find  it  in  the  book’s  section 
on  terminology.  Also  mentioned  in 
other  sections  are  reputable  dealers, 
auction  houses,  reference  books  and 
collecting  organizations. 

It  seems  Martin  has  taken  up 


where  the  late  autograph  legend, 
Charles  Hamilton,  left  off.  In  a nar- 
row field  where  there  are  not  many 
experts  to  begin  with,  there  are  even 
fewer  reference  titles  on  the  subject. 
Signature  of  the  Stars  is  a much 
needed  title  for  beginning  and  inter- 
mediate collectors  to  learn  from  and 
develop  their  hobby  successfully. 

Kevin  Martin  is  a full  fledged 
dealer  and  collector  of  autographs  and 
brings  the  reader  street-smart  infor- 
mation on  value  and  scarcity,  as  well 


as  biographical  facts  about  the  stars 
whose  autographs  are  highlighted  in 
the  book.  He  is  an  associate  editor  for 
the  renowned  Sanders  Price  Guide  To 
Autographs — a bible  in  the  field.  He  is 
also  a columnist  for  Autograph  Col- 
lector magazine,  writing  their  “Fakes 
and  Forgeries”  column.  E33 

Jim  Romeo  is  a freelance  writer  based 
in  Chesapeake,  VA.  His  most  recent 
hook  is  The  Autograph  Source  Book. 
Jim  may  be  contacted  at  1008  Weep- 
ing Willow  Dr.,  Chesapeake,  VA 
23322. 
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Events  Calendar 


FALL  1998 


AUGUST 

Summit  Auction,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  (330)  922  5555. 

SEPTEMBER 

IBSS  Meeting  & Mini-auction  at  the  Victory  Services  Club, 

63  Seymour  St.,  London  W2,  6 pm.  Enquiries  to  Bruce 
Castlo  (+44)  1707  875659. 

Weingarten  Auction,  Hamburg.  (+49)  40  5537251. 

Noontime  lectures  at  the  Museum,  28  Broadway,  NYC. 

Call  (212)  908-4110  for  information. 

U.S.  & International  Paper  Money,  Stocks  and  Bonds  Live 
Auction  in  Strasburg,  PA.  Call  R.M.  Smythe  at  (800)  622 
1880  for  information. 

Canadian  Bond  & Share  Society  Auction  & Meeting. 

Enquiries  to  Michael  Smedley  (416)  389  9633. 

Freunde  Historiche  Wertpapiere  Auction  & Bourse  Frankfurt. 
(+49)  531  28  18  40. 

OCTOBER 

Spinks  Auction,  London.  (+44)  171  930  7888. 

Philips  Scripophily  & Paper  Money  Auction,  London. 

(+44)  1707  875659. 

International  Bank  Note  Society  Fair,  London. 

(+44)  1707  875659. 

Noontime  lectures  at  the  Museum,  28  Broadway,  NYC. 

Call  (212)  908-4110  for  information. 

RAAB  Auction  & Bourse,  Gelnhausen.  (+49)  6051  82014. 

Wall  Street:  The  Great  Crash.  Anniversary  walking  tour  of 
the  Crash  of  ‘29  at  the  Museum,  28  Broadway,  NYC.  Call 
(212)  908-4110  for  information. 

IPO  Exhibit  Opening  at  the  Museum,  28  Broadway,  NYC. 

NOVEMBER 

IBSS  Meeting  & Mini-auction,  London.  (+44)  1707  875659. 

WHACO!  Fall  Show  & Auction.  McLean,  VA  (Westpark  Hotel), 
10  am-6  pm. 

If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others 
interested  in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial  His- 
tory, do  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.com 


Economic  Prejudices 

(continued  from  page  19) 


worth  another  way  when  he  sent  a 
message  for  a rally,  but  meant  for 
Opdyke  too,  whom  he  knew  was 
leaving  office.  “Honor  to  the  Soldier, 
and  Sailor  everywhere,  who  bravely 
bears  his  country’s  cause.  Honor  also 
to  the  citizen  who  cares  for  his 
brother  in  the  field  and  serves,  as  he 
best  can,  the  same  cause — honor  to 
him,  only  less  than  to  him,  who 
braves,  for  the  common  good,  the 
storms  of  heaven  and  the  storms  of 
battle.”  HO 


Steve  L.  Carson,  author,  lecturer 
and  playwright,  is  the  editor  of  the 
international  quarterly  Manuscript 
Society  News. 
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SPECIAL  COMMENTS 

Advise  us  of  your  interests. 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs. 

Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 

Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 

Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 

Send  for  specific  category 
want  lists,  send  SESE. 

FREE  Price  Lists.  Special  Offer:  100  different 

stocks,  bonds  $31.  20  page  list  every  month 

Free  Catalog 

E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6 monthly-issued 

video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 

Buying,  especially  western 

United  States 

RRs  & Western  Mining 

Buy,  Swap,  Sell 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates, 

autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 

Send  want  lists. 

Fast  courteous  service. 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions. 

collector's  club  bonus  & newsletter.  Framing. 

Fine  quality  autographed 

stocks  and  bonds 

Frankfurt  Auctions  & Company  quoted  at 

the  German  Stock  Exchange 

Price  Guide  Publisher — 6 auctions  per  year 

Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought 

& sold.  Free  price  lists 

Keith  Hollender 

Author  of  "Scripophily” 

Buying  French  only  pre-1910 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

P.0.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155  Fax  (908)  241-4209 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

P.0.  Box  2026.  Goldenrod,  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  730-6009 

P.0.  Box  5262,  Clinton.  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

HJ.W.  Daugherty  Tel  (508)  255-7488 

P.0.  Box  1 146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642  Fax  (508)  240-5789 

Frost  & Robinson  Collectibles  Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 

P.O.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954  fandr@voicenet.com 

Clinton  Hollins 

P.O.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord.  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

^ George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

£ P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

< 

00  Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

S P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

y- 

i>  Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (626)  572-0419 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt,  P.0.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  8 Co.,  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  Fax  (212)  908-4047 

David  Strehe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MO  20703  Fax  (301)  805-4526 

Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive.  Tucson,  AZ  85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Treasure  Trove  Ltd.  - Jerry  Neuman 

P.O.  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MD  21042 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240  Fax  (603)  472-8773 

Benecke  und  Rehse  Wertpapierantiquariat  GmbH  Tel.  49-531-281840 

Am  Alten  Bahnhof  4B.  D-38122  Braunschweig  Fax  49-531-2818444 
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Reinhild  Tschoepe  Tel.  02131-602756/604814 

Bruchweg  8 D-41564  Kaarst  Fax  02131-66794 

* Herzog  Hollender  Phillips  & Co.  Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 

3 P.O.Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England  hollender@dial.pipex.com 

Guy  Cifre/Numistoria  Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 

oc  76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France  gcifre@numistoria.com 

o Alex  Witula/Portafoglio  Storica  Tel.  051-520992 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy  Fax  051-6490622 

Your  Company  Could  Be  Here.  Please  call  (212)  908-4G95  for 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 


Scripophily 

A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)7(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)7(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET: 


http://www.scripophily.org 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


Gentennial 

Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809,  USA 
Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax: (908) 730-9566 


ST.  LOUIS  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

The  Illinois  & St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  was  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  20,  1868  for  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis.  The  bridge,  financed  primarily  with  British  capital,  was  the  first  large 
structure  of  any  kind  built  of  steel.  (One  of  the  major  subcontractors  was  Andrew  Carnegie's  Keystone  Bridge  Company). 
This  was  a major  technological  development,  which  proved  the  feasibility  of  building  bridges  capable  of  bearing  the  increasing 
weight  of  post-Civil  War  trains.  The  company  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company, 
which  in  turn  was  leased  to  the  railroads  which  utilized  it. 

The  vignette,  a detailed  engraved  rendering,  nevertheless  hardly  does  justice  to  the  bridge  which,  even  before  its  opening  on 
July  4,  1874,  was  considered  an  engineering  wonder.  Were  it  not  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  under  construction  at  the  time  in 
New  York,  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  (and  its  builder  James  Buchanan  Eads)  would  certainly  be  far  better  known  to  the  general  public. 

( For  u free  copy  of  our  current  catalogue,  or  for  more  information,  please  fee!  free  to  call,  write  or  fax; 
we  look  forward  to  helping  you  build  your  personalized  collection). 
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Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 
http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA  S LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
B edford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


Fred  Holabird  Americana 


We  specialize  in: 

-Mining  -Ingots 

-Coins  -Trade  Tokens 

-Libraries  -Old  Photographs 

-Railroadiana 

Nevada  Postcard  Album-$24.95  +$3.00  shipping 
Mining  History  Catalog-$24.95  +$3.00  shipping 


Mining  History 

~ in  America  " 


M 


Fred  Holabird 
Americana 

701  Gold  Run  Ct. 
Reno,  NV  89511 

(702)  851-0836 
(702)  852-8822 
FAX:  (702)  851-3432 

fred@holabird.org 
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? THREE  PER  CEWT^ 


Above:  Front  view.  Below:  Detail  of  back. 


In  April  1898,  the  United  States  fought  a war  with  Spain  over  Cuban  Independence.  As  a result  of  the  eight  month  long  Splendid  /. 
the  United  States  acquired  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ami  became  a superpower  in  the  international  arena.  To  finance  the  u 
issued  government  bonds,  a proven  strategy  from  the  Civil  War.  Shown  here  is  a three  per  cent  20  year  loan  of  1898. 
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R.M.  Smythe,  established 
1880,  buys,  sells  and  auctions 
collectible  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Banknotes,  Autographs  and 
Coins.  To  consign  your 
collection  to  our  next  auction, 
please  call  Stephen  Goldsmith 
or  Diana  Herzog  at  800-622- 
1880  or  212-943-1880. 

To  be  assured  of  receiving 
our  fully-illustrated  thoroughly- 
researched  catalogues  or  to 
check  on  the  status  of  your 
subscription,  call  Marie  Alberti 
at  800-622-1880  or  212-943- 
1880.  Call  today! 
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1998-1999 
Auction  Calendar 

September  18-19,  1998 
Paper  Money  - Strasburg,  PA 

November  10,  1998 

Autographs  - NYC 

December  1998 
Coins  - NYC 

January  22  -23,  1999 
Stocks  & Bonds  - Strasburg,  PA 

I 

February  19-21,  1999 

Paper  Money,  Stocks  & Bonds 

Chicago,  IL 
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To  receive  our  New  100-page  fully-illustrated  price  list 

FREE  Call  800-622-1880 


WE  BUY,  SELL  AND  AUCTION 
THE  VERY  BEST  IN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


e-mail:  info@rm-sniythe.com 


NY  212-943-1880 
Fax  212-908-4047 


i COLLECTORS 
W INC. 
»73M«*5fcv> 


Where  Historic  Paper  Collections  of  the  World  Are 
Researched,  Auctioned,  Bought  and  Sold. 


New  York,  NY 


Call  Toll  Free 
1-800-622-1880 


26  Broadway, 


10004-1701 


Introducing 

THE  DOWNTOWN 
WALKING  TOUR-- 

Robber  Barons 
of  Wall  Street 


The  tour  starts  in  the 
Standard  Oil  building 
at  28  Broadway. 

See  page  11  for  details 
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